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THE TERM AND TENURE OF OFFICE. II. 


HE close of our first article presented the four years’ term 
T theory in practice as a part of the “spoils system,” being 
enforced by Jackson and Van Buren in 1835. 

The disastrous consequences were rapidly disclosed, especially 
in New York, where the system was earliest and most completely 


put in practice. First Swartwout’s and then Hoyt’s enormous de- 
falcxtions as collectors at the New York custom-house; Price’s 
defalcation, there, as District-Attorney ; disgraceful abuses in the 
New York post-office; wholesale removals, intrigue, corruption, 
bribery and inefficiency on the part of subordinates at that city 
and elsewhere, more reckless than had ever been before known, 
and in amount far greater under Jackson’s Administration 
alone than under all the others before him. Such is the emphatic 
evidence. The four years’ term law of 1820, for which the only 
apology was the pretended need of bringing inferior officers to a 
more frequent and strict account before the people, was followed 
by twohundred and ninety-seven defaulting collectors, receivers, ete., 
reported by the Secretary of the Treasury to the House on March 
30th, 1838,—a number greater, it is believed, than all such defaults 
since the Government was established! But it had not required 
that demonstration to alarm the thoughtful minds of the country. 

As a consequence, the attempt made in the Senate in 1825 to 
repeal the provisions of the law of 1820 was renewed in that body 
in 1835, Despite the weight of Jackson’s Administration against 
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it, the repealing act passed the Senate in 1835 by a vote of thirty- 
one to sixteen, every distinguished name in the Senate—Benton, 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Ewing, Southard and White,—among 
them, except Buchanan of Pennsylvania and Wright of New York, 
—those States then, as now, being pre-eminently the “ machine,” 
“ spoils system ” States,—who voted against it. The Senate had 
not at that time come very much under the vicious influence of 
patronage or the feudal code called “ the courtesy,” which have in 
later years been so disastrously potential in that body. There had 
been no postmasters to confirm before 1836,and_ few other officers, 
The Senate had not, by a tenure of office act, substantially usurped 
the executive power of removal. 

A few extracts from the great debate of 1835 upon the repeal- 
ing billdeservea place here. The spirit which secretly dictated the 
Act of 1820 spoke out plainly against its repeal. Shepley of 
Maine made this avowal: “I will say plainly that I hold to rota- 
tion in office. I would not necessarily require any positive 
fault in an officeholder in order to remove him trom office. 

When officers hold under this Government during 
good behavior, then one of its great features of holding out 
equal privileges to all will have been destroyed.” Here are parti- 
san proscriptions and removals without cause as shamelessly 
defended as they were ever avowed by Marcy or practiced by Bar- 
nard or Tweed. 

Hill of New Hampshire, a servile lieutenant of Jackson, de- 
clared that a “salutary system of rotation in office should be adopted 
throughout.” Wright of New York, like Marcy, true to the “ spoils 
system ” of his State, declared that the law of 1820 “ was calculated 
to secure the cardinal republican principle of rotation in office, 

so that those who had a reasonable share of office ‘might 
give place to others.’’’ What more could a Republican chieftain 
of the present day, or a Tammany Hall « boss,”’ desire? Perhaps 
he was not in favor of a four years’ tenure for United States Sen- 
ators and Judges, plainly as his doctrine required it; but, only 
eleven years later, that theory put in practice, as we have seen, 
reduced the good behavior tenure of New York Judges to eight 
years, and made Barnard, Cardoza, McCunn, with judicial scandals 
without number, possible. Mr. Webster declared that the evil 
effects of the Act of 1820 had vastly predominated ; that “a very 
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great change has taken place wethin a few years in the practice of 
the executive government. Iam for staying the further contagion 
of this plague. Men in office have begun to think themselves 
mere agents and servants of the appointing power,” 

Mr. White, a supporter of Jackson’s Administration, wished it 
should have the credit of the repeal of that act. He prophetically 
declared that “ under the present state of things society will be- 
come demoralized, . . . the business of office-seeking will be- 
come a science, . . ,.  office-hunters will come on with one 
pocket full of bad characters, with which to turn out incumbents, 
and the other full of good characters, with which to provide for 
constituents.” Mr. Clay said “the tendency had been to revive 
the Dark Ages of feudalism and to render office a feudatory.” 

Mr. Calhoun declared that officers and people are being taught 
“that the most certain road to honor and fortune is servility and 
flattery. . . . . Ihave marked its progress in a thousand in- 
stances within the last few years. . . . . What a few years 
since would have shocked and aroused the whole community, 1s now 
scarcely perceived or felt; . . . . and... . . when it is 
openly avowed that the public offices are the spoils of the victors, 
it scarcely produces a sensation.” Mr. Southard declared that the 
execution of the law of 1820 “had tended to make officeholders 
servile suppliants, destitute of independence of character and of 
manly feeling,” 

The partisan power which the four years’ term system had thus 
suddenly and vastly increased, aided by the prestige of Jackson’s 
Administration and the forces marshalled for Van Buren’s election 
to the Presidency the next year, sufficed to prevent the repealing 
act passing the House, The narrow partisans of the Senate carried 
the day against its great statesmen. The victory of the spoilsmen 
increased the pressure and strength in favor of extending short 
terms, which the partisan leaders demanded. 

They next laid siege to the Post-Office Department. The 
postal administration, which, when Washington became President, 
required only seventy-five postmasters, at the opening of Jackson’s 
first term required about eight thousand. Practically, the tenure 
of postmasters had been during good behavior and efficiency, and 
there was no term fixed by law. The management of the postal 
service had been upon business principles, the Postmaster-General 
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appointing and removing postmasters. There was no good reason 
for a radical change in that regard. 

Upon such principles, Mr. McLean, as Postmaster-General un- 
der John Quincy Adams, had, with great satisfaction to the people, 
managed our postal affairs. He was not willing to enforce the 
new “spoils system” in his office; and for that reason Jackson 
hastened to remove him to the Supreme Court bench, and to puta 
more compliant and most inefficient officer in his place. 

It was very natural that the attempt should be made to extend 
the victorious four years’ term theory to the Post-Office. Every 
partisan manipulator wishing more offices to give as_ bribes, 
every influential politician desiring to be a postmaster, and every 
Congressmen seeking patronage, had an interest in favoring it. It 
would strengthen the theory in the Senate if a bill for enforcing it 
should contain provisions for increasing the patronage of Senators 
by requiring postmasters to be confirmed by that body. Accord- 
ingly, in 1836,—the year of Van Buren’s election as President,— 
a bill was passed requiring that all postmasters whose compensa- . 
tion was one thousand dollars a year or upwards should be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, and that their 
term of office should be but four years. They were made remov- 
able “at the pleasure of the President.” 

It is not easy to decide who was most pleased with such a iaw 
—the partisan managers, whose spoils it greatly increased, the 
Senators, whose patronage it more than doubled, or President 
Jackson, to whose despotism it added many vassals. But what 
each gained was the common loss of the people; nor was there 
hardly a pretence that any public interest—unless a perpetual rota- 
tion of postmasters and a more universal proscription are in the 
public interest,—would be served by this postal service revolution. 

Postmasters whose income was less than one thousand dollars 
were left to be appointed and removed by the Postmaster-General, 
and their original Constitutional tenure was left unchanged, no 
four years’ or other term applying to it. 

Thus were a great number of purely business offices deliberately 
brought within the range of political forces—subjected to Sena- 
torial confirmation, given a term which both suggested and facili- 
tated their being made incentives and rewards of selfish activity, 
and a part of the spoils of partisan victory in every Presidential 
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election, Nor was this all. New grounds of difference between 
the Senate and the President were thus created, and great strength 
was added to the growing power of patronage in that body, which 
in later years has enabled it to usurp and exercise a controlling 
and dangerous influence over the appointment and removal of all 
the principal officers of the Government. Here was the beginning 
of a great and lamentable change in the character and influence of 
this body. 

No further legislation beyond these two Acts of 1820 and 1836 
was necessary to make complete and disastrous a great revolution 
in the politics and official life of the country. But various other 

administrative officers have since been given a term of four years 
and it is worthy of notice that Congress, disregarding the great 
distinction between legislative and ministerial functions, has never 
given an officer a longer fixed term than four years. It looks 
almost as if it had been a settled purpose to force the occupant of 
every official place, by a fear of losing his office, to. become a ser- 
vile henchman and an intense partisan worker in every Presidential 
contest. 

Greatly as the country was alarmed by the manifest degrada- 
tion of political life which the new system was causing, the great 
contest concerning slavery—becoming absorbing at this time,—was 
fatal to any considerable effort for reform from 1835 to 1867, 
when Mr. Jencks brought the subject before Congress, prudently 
directing attention mainly to methods for entering the public 
service, rather than to term or tenure. It soon appeared that the 
first condition of reform was fuller information among the people 
in regard to administrative affairs. 

For more than thirty years, the methods of administration, the 
debates and the political literature of the country had been mis- 
leading the people in the spirit of the “spoils system,” and hard- 
ening them into acquiescing familiarity with its abuses. The new 
theory of short terms for the inferior executive officers had come 
by many to be regarded as an essential part of our original insti- 
tutions. The new tenure of official favor and partisan servility had 
been accepted by not a few as peculiarly and essentially republican. 
The evils they had caused or greatly aggravated were generally 
regarded as the inevitable drawbacks against the blessings of our 
liberal institutions. A generation had grown up which accepted 
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the doctrine of rotation in the executive offices as a rule of justice, 
if not an evidence of liberty. A great portion of the patriotic and 
honest voters of the country had been induced to think that parties 
could not prosper (if, indeed, they could live,) without a quadren- 
nial opportunity of using the public offices as rewards and bribes, 
and the right, at all times, of forcing those who fill them to do the 
partisan work of politics. They were consenting that the Govern- 
ment should be plundered as an enemy by each party that captured 
it, to enable that party to be strong and beneficent for the benefit 
of the people. 

These short terms rest on the false and pernicious theory that 
the most salutary admonition for good official conduct in an execu- 
tive subordinate is not a sense of direct responsibility to his su- 
perior, and a right and duty on the part of that superior to remove 
for good cause, but the certainty of going out at once when his 
political opponents succeed, and of going out very soon, however 
faithfully he may serve the people, in order to make a place for the 
next rotationist in the order of political favor. Every time that 
an efficient and faithful officer left his place at the end of his term, 
or was sent away for political reasons,a sort of proclamation was 
made to the people that the well-doing of the public work was not 
what the Government most sought, but effective party workers and 
compliant tools of party managers. 

We have only to contrast such theories—which tens of thous- 
ands of patriotic, candid voters were persuaded to accept, and 
which even yet threaten the cause of true reform,—with the sound 
conclusions of our greatest statesmen, in order to get a vivid sense 
of the demoralizing consequences of familiarity with false methods 
in politics. 

“ Let it once be fully understood that continuance in office de- 
pends solely upon the faithful and efficient discharge of duties, and 
that no man will be removed to make place for another, and the 
reform will be half accomplished,’* are words of the late President 


* President Garfield’s speech, Athens, Ohio, 1879. This language, as well as 
that which we shall subsequently quote, shows how unwarranted are the inferences 
which some persons attempt to deduce from the late President’s inaugural address, to 
the effect that he favored the fixing of short terms of office. He there says nothing 
about fixing any term, but speaks only of “ the tenure ” and “the grounds upon which 
removals shall be made during terms,” (which, as we have seen already, exist as to 
many Offices,) and nothing can be plainer than that he held that removals should be 
for cause, and that the right of removal should be in the Executive, and not in 
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which condemn the whole theory of these short-term statutes. 
No other facts can so plainly illustrate the degradation of our 
standard for official life since Jackson’s election, as the single fact 
that candid men should doubt whether character, rather than influ- 
ence, should gain a ministerial office, or whether faithful and 
efficient service, rather than partisan work, should measure its 
tenure, 

It should be noticed that those four years’ term provisions did 
not extend to the clerks and other inferior officers in the great de- 
partments at Washington, or to the subordinates of postmas- 
ters, of collectors, or of naval and other officers named in the 
statutes, Nor did these quadrennial terms—applying only to 
postmasters whose compensation was one thousand dollars a year 
or more, and who alone were made confirmable by the Senate,— 
embrace more than about four hundred out of the eight thousand 
postmasters, or one-twentieth of the whole number. Nor have these 
humble postmasters, or any of those subordinates, or any of the 
subordinates of the internal revenue service, yet been subjected to a 
four years’ term. Even Jacksonian politicians dared not make 
those terms more comprehensive ; only some politicians of our day 
propose that. 

The collectors nominate and the Secretary of the Treasury ap- 
proves the selection of these customs service subordinates. The 
Secretary removesthem. The postmasters, within the limits of the 
appropriations, both select and remove—or, in the language of the 
law, employ and dismiss,—their own subordinates without any 
overruling authority being provided by law. 

But the moment the heads of these offices and the prominent 
postmasters were given the same four years’ terms as the Post- 
master-General and the Secretaries presiding over departments, (as 
to whom such terms rest, as we have seen, on very different and 
adequate reasons,) and the rotation “spoils system” was well es- 
tablished, the tenure and term of the subordinates and the small 





the Members of Congress. In the inaugural, he declares, in substance, that he wishes 
a more stable tenure “ for the protection of those intrusted with the appointing power,” 
and of « incumbents against intrigue and wrong,” etc., through “ pressure.” | What 
pressure he meant, he had defined in a speech in Congress in 1870, when he said: 
“We press for appointments; . . . we crowd the doors; Senators and Represent- 
atives fill the corridors and throng the offices, until the business is obstructed and un- 
worthy besiegers get places.” And see the quotations on subsequent pages on this 
point, which are decisive as to his view being as here stated. 
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postmasters inevitably became as precarious if not as short as those 
of their superiors. If a four years’ term and a tenure conditioned 
on both the servility of the officer and supremacy in his party were 
best for the collector and the postmaster, why were they not best 
for their clerks? If best for the postmaster whose compensation 
was one thousand dollars, why not best for him whose compensa- 
tion was one hundred dollars, or only ten dollars? All over the 
country, from the post-office doorkeeper and the custom-house 
scrubbing-woman, to the Postmaster-General and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, that term and tenure, by the force of such logic and 
the pressure of party leaders for spoils, tended to become potential 
and universal. 

When a statute of Congress could be cited to prove the wisdom 
of removing a great postmaster to serve the ends of party in States 
and cities, how could a Postmaster-General resist the demands of 
the town and village politicians that the little postmasters should 
be selected and dismissed to serve the ends of little factions and 
cliques? And how could postmasters refuse to employ and dis- 
miss their clerks upon a theory any less regardless of the public 
interests? It was the inevitable result of such a system, that a 
servile partisan spirit, an intense, selfish political activity,—forever 
meddling with the freedom of elections, forever bartering places 
for votes,—and a consequent demoralizing neglect of the public 
business, were everywhere developed in the postal not less than ih 
the customs service. 

How fatal these frequent removals were to experience, to salu- 
tary ambition, and to all the conditions which would attract the 
most worthy to the public service, could be shown by the most 
varied and overwhelming evidence. I have space for illustrations 
from only a single office—that of the custom-house at New York. 

A Democratic collector, in three years, between 1858 and 1861, 
removed three hundred and eighty-nine of the six hundred and ninety 
of his subordinates there ; and a Republican collector, in three fol- 
lowing years, removed five hundred and twenty-five out of seven 
hundred and two of these subordinates. Ata later period, when 
the Democrats had lost power at Washington, the proscription was, if 
possible, even more shameless and disastrous on the part of Republi- 
can collectors in the interest of rival factions among themselves. 
Collector Smythe, forexample, inthree years, removed eight hundred 
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and thirty out of nine hundred and three, and Collector Grin- 
nell, in sixteen months, five hundred and ten out of eight hundred 
and ninety-two, being an official execution every day of his term, 
with thirty extras left for Sundays. The aggregate result was that, 
in the fifteen hundred and sixty-five secular days preceding the ap- 
pointment of Mr, Arthur as Collector in 1871, there were sixteen 
hundred and seventy-eight removals in the New York custom-house, 
or more than at the rate of one for every such day, for five years con- 
tinuously ! Every removal, as arule, involved a long, demoralizing 
struggle to retain the place, and servility and all the resources of 
partisan and personal influence and intrigue in behalf of those seek- 
ing to gain it. Who can estimate, or even imagine, the elements 
of feverish and pernicious activity which the hopes and fears of 
such changes among more than twelve houndred officials in a 
single office ina great city contributed to all the lower circles of 
its partisan politics? The feeling that any day might be his last 
in the public service, and that no merit would ensure retention or 
promotion, tended equally to repel the most worthy citizens from 
the public service, and to degrade the manhood, distract the 
thoughts and destroy the efficiency of those who entered it. Why 
should a man of any capacity or self-respect trust himself to the 
chances of an employment the conditions of which might at any 
moment condemn him to be the next victim of these daily execu- 
tions, and in which, if he continued, he would be forced, at the bid- 
ding of party leaders, to do the dirtiest work of factions and to sup- 
ply their chieftains, from his salary, with the money they might 
demand for their battles and their elections? It is not part of my 
purpose to show how lamentably the public service and the Goy- 
ernment itself were degraded in public estimation; how much more 
expensive our customs administration has been than that of other 
countries ; what numbers of partisan favorites were needlessly put 
upon the pay-rolls; how arbitrary assessments led to peculations 
and neglect which they were claimed to justify; or how many mil- 
lions were lost by the smuggling, bribery, inexperience and incom- 
petency attending the collection, through an ever-changing succes- 
sion of inexperienced partisan officials, of more than four hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars of revenues each day at that single office,— 
which are indirectly traceable to the low capacity, low character 
and low standard of duty of which such terms and tenures— 
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prevailing alike in the Federal and municipal services at New York, 
—were in great measure the cause. It is a disgraceful, admonishing 
history, with which the civilized world is but too familiar. 

These causes were, without doubt, far more disastrous in that 
office and the New York post-office than elsewhere; but they were 
rapidly extending in all the large cities; and in almost every Fed- 
eral office of the country they were in some degree injurious. Re- 
ferring to such causes, the late President Garfield declared in Con- 
gress that under a judicious civil service the Government could be 
carried on at about one-half its usual cost; and in his last annual 
message, referring to the same system in city affairs, Governor 
Cornell of New York declared that one-third of the officials of 
New York could be “ mustered out” with advantage to the public. 

The same term and tenure which repel persons of capacity and 
self-respect, attract the incompetent and the shiftless, thus tending 
to make the public offices the asylums of partisan henchmen, per- 
sonal dependants and bankrupt imbeciles. Let me not be thought 
to use too strong language. In an article in the Atlantic Monthly 
for July, 1877, the late President Garfield said of such a system: 
“It degrades the civil service itself; . . . . it repels from the ser- 
vice those high and manly qualities which are so necessary toa firm 
and efficient administration; it debauches the public mind by hold- 
ing up public office as the mere reward of party zeal.” 

The illustration of the New York custom-house should be car- 
ried yet farther. It was not long after Mr. Arthur became Collec- 
tor in 1871, before he was convinced that a more stable tenure was 
absolutely essential to the improvement of the customs administra- 
tion. Under great difficulties, he firmly acted upon his sense of 
public duty, removing only one hundred and forty-four officials 
in the five years of his holding office, as against the sixteen hundred 
and seventy-eight removals in the previous five years. A less ex- 
pensive and a much improved administration were the practical 
results. Ina letter to Secretary Sherman, dated 23d November, 
1877, Collector Arthur says: “ Permanence in office, which, of 
course, prevents removal except for cause, and promotion based 
upon good conduct and efficiency, are essential elements of correct 
civil service.” The same conviction finds utterance in his letter 
of acceptance as Vice-President, in which he says: “ The tenure 
of office should be stable. Positions of responsibility should, so 
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far as practicable, be filled by the promotion of worthy and efficient 
officers.” His views and those of the late President appear to be 
identical on these points. 

Yet more decisive results, both in the economy secured and in 
superior officials brought into the service, have attended the more 
complete enforcement of the civil service rules and competitive ex- 
aminations at that office under President Hayes and his successors, 
since July, 1878. From that date, during a period of about two 
years, for which I have the exact figures, only forty-four removals 
were made,and every one of them for cause ; of which one was for as- 
saulting a woman, nine were for taking bribes or passing uninspected 
baggage, five for intoxication, six for abandoning charge or place 
of duty, six for incompetency, two by reason of disabling sickness, 
six for absence without leave, two for insubordination, and the rest 
for analogous causes. I give these causes for removal that the 
reader may appreciate how essential the right and duty of removals 
in the head of a department are to discipline and efficiency, how 
absurd it is to adopt short terms as a substitute for removals, and 
how impracticable it would be to bring up the discussion of such mat- 
ters upon confirmations before the Senate. What could the Senate 
do with charges of such offences before it? Let the reader ask 
himself what would have been the effect, had there been a four 
years’ term, with no such right of removal in the meantime in the 
case of such offenders? It should be added that since competitive 
examinations have been enforced there has been a waning pressure 
for unjustifiable removals, as no man could get into a vacancy un- 
less by winning in open competition, and the most vigorous pushers 
are not usually the most formidable competers where real capacity 
is the test. The influence which resists a needful removal in the 
case of a culprit who was pushed in as the favorite of a party orasa 
vassal of a chieftain, is unknown in cases where the official without 
backers gets his place only by reason of his superior capacity as 
shown in the examinations. : 

The first results of the “merit system” thus disclosed have 
been substantially repeated at the New York custom-house, where 
competitive examinations, aided by a more stable tenure, have filled 
the service since the date last referred to, and have substantially 
brought to an end the series of scandals which for nearly two gen- 
erations had disgraced that office. 
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Other effects injurious to the administration and politics of the 
country, either caused or greatly aggravated by these four years’ 
term statutes, have become too serious to be passed without notice. 
I refer especially to Congressional patronage and the usurpation of 
the executive power by the Senate in connection with confirmations, 
a subject which requires a whole article for its proper treatment. 
When short terms were in theory made a sort of substitute for the 
discharge of the executive duty of removals for cause, and removals 
and appointments were based on political influence, and were held 
justifiable means of party aggrandizement,—when, by the very 
language of an Act of Congress, not the welfare of the public, but 
“the pleasure of the President,” and (by analogy,) of heads of de- 
partments as well, were made the rule of action,—what more 
natural than that Members of Congress should first promise places 
(in aid of their election,) and next demand them of the President 
and Secretaries as a condition of supporting their measures in 
Congress? That many members have stood above this form of 
bribery and coercion, and that the majority have but mildly par- 
ticipated in it, we may well believe; yet it has become an alarm- 
ing evil, the peril of which no candid man willdeny. A great pro- 
portion of all the appointments and removals in our public service 
have become a part of the perquisites and spoils of Congressmen, 
which have tended to the degradation of official manhood and to 
corruption and coercion at elections in manifold forms. A single 
appointment which a Congressman could control can be vaguely 
promised to and may influence a score of voters, How votes for 
appropriations have been influenced by the promise of appoint- 
ments and removals, could easily be shown. It was an abuse which 
for more than a century disgraced the British civil service as much 
as it has disgraced our own; but there the enforcement of com- 
petitive examinations for admissions, reinforced by a tenure of 
merit, within the last twenty-five years, has almost wholly removed 
the evil. Our situation in this regard’is now much what that of 
Great Britain was in 1855, when her vigorous reform began. 

The evil, however, has been far the greatest in our service in 
connection with confirmations by the Senate. In the spirit of the 
Constitution and according to the usage of its framers, the Senate 
was only to consider the personal fitness of the nominee for the 
place. After those short-term laws facilitated a rotation of favorites 
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and supreme regard for partisan consideration, confirmations began 
to depend upon State politics and Senatorial favoritism. Senators 
began very generally to be the partisan commanders and the 
patronage-dispensers of their States,—the feudal lords of State 
politics. The great test on confirmation became more and more 
the bearing of the proposed appointment upon the local politics in 
the place where the nominee was to serve, or upon the next Sena- 
torial election ; and, provided the candidate was fairly respectable, 
his administrative capacity for the vacant place was little regarded. 
In other words, the confirmations very generally disregarded the 
only motives which it was fit for the Senate to consider. As every 
Senator was similarly situated, and each could have his own ends 
served only by conceding the same autocracy to his fellow-Senators 
which he desired for himself, there was a common interest and 
opportunity for self-aggrandizement by usurping the executive 
powers of appointment and removal. The short-term, tenure-at- 
pleasure statutes of 1820 and 1836, by bringing many more officers 
into the Senate to be confirmed,—as many as four hundred post- 
masters when the last act went in effect,—equally contributed to 
strengthen the partisan spirit which gave them birth and to facili- 
tate the Senatorial usurpation of which they are the bulwark. 
Reinforced by these statutes, Senators were enabled to say to each 
other (at least, by their conduct): “ You control the appointments 
for your State, and I will control those for mine. Let us have a 
law of division and good manners,—to be called ‘the courtesy of 
the Senate,’—for the enjoyment of this patronage, according to 
which Senators from each State shall take to themselves as perquis- 
ites the naming of all officials to serve therein, and also a fit share 
of those to be confirmed for service at Washington, it being further 
understood that each Senator’s approval of his man shall be held 
to supersede the duty on the part of the other Senators to investi- 
gate the merits of that favorite.” Such, in spirit, is the courtesy of 
the Senate. The rule, of course, is not executed universally or 
with exactness. Many Senators condemn it in theory as a selfish 
monopoly and a revolutionary usurpation; yet it generally pre- 
vails. It requires real courage and patriotism to stand up against 
such a courtesy. To do it, the Senator must surrender power dear 
to his pride and ambition, must offend fellow-Senators by rebuking 
@ usage they enforce, and must curtail his own ability to give 
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places which his followers demand at his hands. That this courtesy 
is utterly repugnant to the spirit of the Constitution, to the early 
practice under it, to the duty of the President to see that the laws 
are faithfully executed, and his ability to do so, to the independence 
of the Senators themselves for the fit discharge of their functions, to 
the counterpoise and strength of our institutions, and is in every 
way demoralizing and pernicious, are facts almost too plain to be 
reasoned about. Only an enlightened and indignant public opinion 
can overcome this abuse. It need not be questioned that the infor- 
mation of Senators as to the merits of persons seeking office from 
their States may in a proper way be with advantage brought to the 
attention of the President. There are Senators whose action in that 
regard is unselfish and patriotic. But it is almost impossible that 
partisan interests should not be potential. The pressure put upon 
Senators is almost overwhelming, and their power to resist it is all 
the more feeble because their whole interference with nominations 
and removals is known to be indefensible and without a sense of 
legal responsibility. They force the President from the line of his 
duty by demanding favors in disregard of their own, and yet hold 
him solely responsible for consequences. He pleads this inter- 
ference as an excuse, Such facts make this courtesy and usurpa- 
tion the most formidable obstacles in the way of establishing a 
proper tenure of office, and of every other effective method for 
reforming the civil service. 

This Senatorial usurpation at first included only nominations ; 
but it was soon extended to removals. If the President could not 
appoint for a State except with the approval of its Senators, of 
what avail was it to remove, and thus only impair his own ability 
to have the laws faithfully executed? The Senatorial control of 
confirmations was therefore readily converted into a control of 
removals. 

This necessity forced the President to bargain or supplicate 
with Senators for permission to remove. But Senators demanded 
even more thanthat. Statutes known as tenure of office acts, passed 
over the veto of the Presfdent, were resorted to in order to reduce 
the power of removal to a direct dependence upon the confirmation 
of a successor ; and, under the “ courtesy,” confirmation would, as 
a rule, depend upon the pleasure of the Senators from the State 
where the removal was sought to be made. 
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The quarrel with President Johnson afforded a pretext for such 
tenure of office acts, which of course greatly increased the influence 
of the Senate. But the refusal of the Senate to recede from its 
usurpation, or repeal those acts, after all plausible excuse for 
them had ceased, ominously illustrates the profound selfishness and 
ambition in which that usurpation is entrenched. 

As the law now stands, under the Tenure of Office Acts of 1867 
and 1869, no officer nominated, subject to confirmation by the 
Senate,—of which there are about thirty-five hundred,—can be re- 
moved, except with the consent of the Senate. During the recess 
of the Senate, the President may suspend such an officer, and the 
suspension will be effective until the end of the next session, sub- 
ject to an agreement between the President and the Senate in the 
meantime. 

The deplorable significance of this condition of affairs cannot 
be mistaken. That great executive power of removal for good cause 
—the public, just, vigorous and uniform exercise of which is essen- 
tial to all fidelity, to all economy, to all efficiency, and to every 
wholesome sense of responsibility, alike on the part of the superior 
officer who wields it and every inferior officer who is subject to it,— 
is apportioned and enfeebled. The greater part of it is handed 
over toa body acting secretly and through political majorities, 
the members of which neither have nor feel any direct responsi- 
bility for the working of the executive branch of the Government. 
The President, Constitutionally responsible for the faithful execu- 
tion of the laws, can neither appoint nor remove any one of nearly 
thirty-five hundred of the higher officials through whom those laws 
are to be executed, without the consent of the majority—gener- 
erally the political and perhaps the hostile majority,—of the Senate, 
if, indeed, he can make such removal or appointment without the 
consent of the Senators of the State where an official delinquent 
defies executive authority. Need it be declared that such a sys- 
tem humiliates the Executive,—that it weakens his sense of respon- 
sibility for good administration in the same degree that it impairs 
his ability to secure it,—that it emboldens his subordinates to defy 
him and the heads of departments, teaching such subordinates to 
seek the protection of Senators by becoming their vassals in the 
politics of their States? Need I enlarge upon the tendency of such 
a system to cause the wishes of Senators to be potential, and their 
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favor to be courted in the great departments, custom-houses and 
post-offices, where their power should only be felt through inde- 
pendent criticism or stern investigation, to which their having 
favorites in office is almost-sure tobe fatal? Need it be pointed 
out that such a system tends to constant collisions or corrupt bar- 
gains between the Executive and the Senate? That system tells 
the people that partisan work and interests are the supreme stan- 
dards for ministerial offices. It makes the Senate as much an 
executive asa legislative body, its action tending more and more 
to impair the counterpoise and stability of our institutions, Sena- 
tors are more than ever before pressed by politicians of every 
class to make their action upon nominations and removals service- 
able to the localinterests of parties, factions and chieftains, whereby 
it has become equally unusual and difficult to make that action 
turn upon anything else. The struggles about the Collectorship 
at New York, the course of Mr. Conkling, and the late all-night 
contest about the removal of the postmaster at Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, are but examples of this tendency. 

The same causes which have powerfully tended to make Sena- 
tors the partisan autocrats and patronage-purveyors of their States, 
have drawn upon them a vast demoralizing solicitation for office 
against which Senator Dawes has so strongly protested, to make 
their elections scenes of intense strife and lamentable corruption, 
to absorb the time needed for their public duties, to blind them in 
clouds of adulation, to make them unmindful of the higher 
sentiments of the people, and to cause the Senatorial office itself to 
sink in public estimation. In estimating the patronage and the 
control over State politics and elections gained by Senatorsthrough 
their power to appoint and remove collectors and postmasters, it 
must be borne in mind that Senatorial dictation may, and very 
generally does, extend to the selection and removal of the subordi- 
nates of those officers, so that Senators, as Mr. Clay in 1835 
prophesied they would, have very generally become a sort of 
feudal chiefs in the political affairs of their States, whose authority 
now dominate alike Federal officials and State elections. 

A few days after President Grant’s first inauguration, when 
every plausible excuse for retaining the Tenure of Office Acts had 
ceased, the House, which has no share in confirmations, declared 
itself for the repeal of those tenure of office acts by a vote of one 
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hundred and thirty-eight against sixteen. In the message of Decem- 
ber, 1869, President Grant declared “ those laws inconsistent with 
a faithful and efficient administration of the Government.” <A few 
days after that message, the House again voted their repeal by a 
majority of more than six to one; and in 1872, without a division, 
the House a third time voted their repeal. The Senate was per- 
sistent for its courtesy and its usurped power, and the majority of 
its members uphold them still, relentlessly exercising the authority 
they confer. In this policy, Mr. Conkling was a leader, and fell 
under its rebuke by his own State, 

In strong and earnest lancuage, President Hayes repeatedly 
urged the need of the President being allowed his legitimate au- 
thority, and of Members of Congress confining themselves to their 
proper functions. 

Ina speech delivered in Congress in 1872, the late President 
Garfield declared that “for many years the Presidents had been 
crying out in their agony to be relieved from the unconstitutional 
pressure from the legislative department ; that we have reached a 
point where it is absolutely necessary that Congress shall abdicate 
its usurped and pretended right to dictate appointments to the 
Chief Executive.” In an article in the AdWantic Monthly for July, 
1877, he further declared that the Tenure of Office Acts “ have vir- 
tually resulted in the usurpation by the Senate of a large share of 
the appointing power. The President can remove no officer with- 
out the consent of the Senate, and sch consent ts not often given 
unless the appointment of the successor . . . ts agreeable to the 
Senator in whose State the appointee resides, . . . whichhas 
resulted in seriously crippling the power of the Executive, and has 
placed in the hands of Senators and Representatives a power most 
corrupting and dangerous.” He says that “ one-third the working- 
hours of Senators and Representatives is hardly sufficient to meet 
the demands made upon them in reference to appointments for 
office.” “It will be a proud day,” he adds, “ when a Senator or 
Representative . . . has it not in his power to secure the re- 
moval of the humblest clerk in the civil service of his Govern- 
ment.” Pages might be filled with condemnation by the more in- 
dependent Senators of this usurped power of dictating in executive 
affairs. In the November number of the North American Review 
of last year, Senator Hoar tells us that, when such authority is 
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transferred from the Executive to the Senate, it is “taken from an 
officer responsible and impeachable, and transferred to a numerous 
assembly acting on such questions in secret without individual re- 
sponsibility,” and that “in this way the executive may be subjected 
to another branch of the Government.” Of this increased Con- 
gressional patronage, Senator Dawes has lately declared that “it 
subordinates the duties of the legislator to the distribution of fa- 
vors, the liquidation of debts, and the making of provision for the 
thriftless ;”” and Senator Pendleton, that “it draws Senators and 
Representatives into neglect of the chief duty of legislation, and too 
often into making the support of an Administration conditional upon 
obtaining offices for their friends,” 

Such is the situation. in large measure caused, and in every 
particular aggravated, by short, fixed terms and a precarious parti- 
san tenure. Surely, it is not too much to hope that the day is not 
distant when Senators will concede to the President that Constitu- 
tional authority essential to the fit discharge of his functions, and 
will cease to give to usurped interference with the executive duties 
of nominations and removals the time and thought so much needed 
in the sphere of legislation. When we see such momentous subjects 
as the proper count of the Presidential vote, and the conditions upon 
which a Vice-President may take up the work ofa disabled President, 
held in ominous suspense,—while contests about a single post- 
master are absorbing the Senate and drawing its members into 
angry debate concerning the politics of a State,—it is well to re- 
member that the four hundred postmasters which the law of 1836 
first brought into that body for confirmation are now increased to 
eighteen hundred and forty, and are growing more numerous every 
year. The period is not remote when the whole time of the Sen- 
ate will not be sufficient for confirming postmasters alone—as they 
are now confirmed. When we consider the small proportion of the 
inferior officers to which four years’ terms have yet been extended, 
we can better estimate the consequences of acting upon Jackson’s 
advice by making such terms universal. The whole number of 
such officials now subject to the four years’ term is, I repeat, only 
about thirty-five hundred, of which about thirty-five are in the 
Treasury Department at Washington, more than one hundred are 
collectors, and eighteen hundred and forty are postmasters, to 
which naval officers, surveyors, and the other officers with the 
most diverse duties, must be added, 
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The proposal, therefore, to make that term general is nothing 
lessthan this: that each one of the more than seventy-five thous- 
and other inferior officers shall either go out at the end of four 
years, or keepin through contests of influence and favoritism. Does 
any candid man believe our institutions could stand such a strain? 

It is quite true that the example of a four years’ term and a 
tenure by favor on the part of the thirty-five hundred of the most 
prominent of such officers, aided by the laws which proclaim the vir- 
tues of quadrennial rotation, have caused a great portion of those in the 
grades below them to be frequently changed. Yet it is a sig- 
nificant fact standing in strong condemnation of a four years’ 
term, that, despite such examples, the average periods of service in 
the lower offices—of late, at least,—/ave been two or three tames 
four years, and have been the longest where administration has 
been best and politics least partisan and corrupt. 

The average time of service of the more than forty thousand 
postmasters whose term is not fixed by law has probably been 
about ten years,—at least, if we exclude post-offices established with- 
in that period ; and that of the subordinates in the New York City 
post-office—where Mr. James and his successor have enforced the 
civil service rules and competitive examinations with such admirable 
results,—is unquestionably still longer, there being among them 
one who has served since 1825, about a hundred who have been 
there twenty years, and forty-eight who have been there twenty- 
five years. It is believed that the average period of service of the 
inferior officers of the Treasury Department (and certainly of the 
State Department,) at Washington is yet longer. There is good 
reason for believing that the term of service of collectors, and of 
the postmasters at the larger offices, who are confirmed by the 
Senate for four years, has been considerably shorter than that of 
their subordinates or of the minor postmasters. There have, for 
example, been three collectors at New York during a period of 
about ten years, in which less than two hundred out of about thir- 
teen hundred subordinates in that office have been changed. And 
the removal of the late Collector Merritt in the middle of his term 
of four years without any cause connected with the discharge of 
his duties, stands as a conspicuous warning that a four years’ term 
is, to say the least, not a check upon removals. 

Consider the direct consequence of a four years’ term for the 

subordinates of the Treasury Department. There are serving 
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in that department at Washington more than three thousand 
officials—say, two thousand and fifty males and one thousand 
and sixty females, without any fixed term. A four years’ 
term would require over seven hundred changes there each 
year, or successful contests for a re-appointment,—more than 
at the rate of two every secular day,—changes as frequent as 
the most barbarous partisan proscription has ever accomplished at 
the New York custom-house. Could a Secretary of the Treasury 
do more than arrange with contesting politicians, Congressmen and 
factions for these daily appointments ? 

We have seen that in the seven years during which reforms 
were carried over their first stages by Collector Arthur, and under 
his successors, through competitive examinations, worked a 
revolution at the New York custom-house, there were only one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight removals from a force of over twelve hundred 
and fifty subordinates; but a four years’ term would ether have 
taken from the office every person in it, and three-fourths of the most 
experienced of their successors, or have involved successful 
contests for over two thousand re-appointments in order to retain 
the experienced officials. A new appointment there every day 
would be quite inadequate under such terms. Very likely, there 
are persons in that office who might with advantage be removed ; 
but the difficulty is not in removing those who, without backers, 
came in through competitive examinations, but in removing those 
whom great politicians and factions pushed into the service, and 
who are at hand to push, bully and punish if the attempt be made 
to remove them. 

If all postmasters were given a term of four years, instead of 
there being, as now, but four hundred and sixty, of the eighteen hun- 
dred and forty subject to a four years’ term, whoare required to go out 
each year, or to successfully fight the battle of re-appointment, 
there would be over ten thousand and five hundred of such cases 
each year, or about thirty every day, to be dealt with, to which 
must be added one-fourth of all the subordinates in all the post- 
offices in the United States and all cases of resignation and remov- 
al. If it be conceivable that an intelligent people can ever enter 
upon such changes, it is plain that there must be an additional 
Postmaster-General, with no other duty than working a vast ma- 
chinery of rotation and fighting the politicians. 
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Consider the effect of a four years’ term upon the post-office at 
New York. It would require between four and five times as many 
changes each year as have been annually made in the period during 
which its administration has been so wonderfully improved. Two 
new selections or re-appointments every three days would not fill the 
places which such a term would vacate. Nearly the whole time of 
a postmaster would be required to attend to them. Besides the 
pressure for re-appointments, there would be various new contest- 
ants for the vacancy. Trained experience would, of course, be 
diminished in the ratio that changes would be increased. The 
brevity of the term would repel the most worthy from seeking to 
enter, and would be fatal to that ambition and zeal which are 
inspired by hopes of promotion when tenure is based on merit. It 
has been such a tenure and such hopes, aided by the superior per- 
sons secured by competitive examinations, which have enabled Mr. 
James and his successor, Mr. Pearson, to give that great office its 
pre-eminence for efficiency and economy. 

It is enough to suggest that disturbing elements and disastrous 
changes of the same kind would be the consequence of a four years’ 
term in all the departments, at every custom-house, and at each of 
the thousands of post-offices, which would add a vast aggregate to 
the demoralizing forces of our politics. The great ocean of politics 
would be more stormy than ever before. 

But it should be clearly comprehended that the increased 
changes there we have estimated would not be merely a substitute 
for those which take place at present, or under a tenure of good 
behavior, but az addition to them. The right of removal for 
cause, and the duty of exercising it, are essential alike to the purity, 
to the efficiency and to the discipline of the public service; and 
they are not less so when terms are short and tenure precarious, 
than when fidelity and efficiency are encouraged by the hope of be- 
ing retained if the most worthy. Under whatever term or 
tenure, there must be a right and duty of removal for at least these 
causes : (I) Conviction of an offence involving infamy or corrup- 
tion; (2) dishonest or infamous conduct admitted or made clear ; 
(3) mental or physical incapacity for official work; (4) habitual 
inefficiency ; (5) wilful neglect of duty; (6) intentional disregard 
of lawful instructions or regulations; (7) intemperance, 
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The need of removals for such causes shows that neither a life 
tenure nor atenure for good behavior can be accepted ; at least, un- 
less the meaning of good behavior shall be so extended as to include 
all the other causes above mentioned. The Government must deal 
with its officials upon fair business principles, leaving pensions and 
other benevolent aids to be bestowed upon clearly defined princi- 
ples of their own. The same reasons of economy and self-protec- 
tion which do not allow its affairs to be entrusted to boys and girls, 
must forbid their being left to the care of dotards or imbeciles. 

It is too plain for argument that the official who has little hope 
of holding his place beyond a short term, or whose tenure may any 
day be severed by the defeat of a party, or the caprice of a great 
politician or Congressman, is held to duty and moved to effort by 
reasons vastly weaker than those which shape the life of him who 
feels that good conduct and efficiency are the security of his place. 
Suppose the terms were reduced to a year or toa month, and that, 
at their end, rotation was made inexorable; will any candid man 
assert that there would be more capacity, honesty and efficiency, or 
a more salutary ambition, in the public service? or would it fall, 
more than ever before, into the hands of the shiftless, reckless and 
incompetent, who, without hope or aspiration, would make it a mere 
refuge from the necessities of the hour? Nor would such a vaga- 
bond service be less in need of removals as a means of enforcing 
discipline and efficiency, for both would diminish in the proportion 
that terms were made short. 

Clearly, then, removals for cause must be not less but more fre- 
quent and imperative under short terms of office, and they must be 
in addition to all the changes caused by the expirations of such 
terms. 

Who does not plainly see that each of the forty-four removals 
for cause, in the New York custom-house, for example,—the grounds 
of which we have stated,—would have been quite as necessary, had 
the term been four years,as when no term was fixed? Let us, then, 
clearly perceive that the proposal to give a four years’ term to the 
nearly eighty thousand executive officials now holding their places 
subject to no term, zs xot only to make about twenty thousand vacan- 
cies each year inevitable, but it ts to add that number to all those 
which may arise from resignations and from removals for any legitt- 
mate cause. 
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But these considerations come far short of suggesting the mul- 
tiplied changes and instability which a universal term of four years 
would cause. That term was provided by law in 1820 and 1836, 
as we have seen, for a few of the higher offices, on the theory that 
a longer holding of executive places was a monopoly, and that a 
quadrennial rotation was republican justice. The demand that the 
same term be now extended to the near eighty thousand inferior 
places is mainly in the spirit of the original movement, the ex- 
ception being on the part of a few sincere and patriotic citizens 
who imagine that the “ spoils system” recommendation of Jackson’s 
first message to that effect may be metamorphosed into an agency 
of reform! 

Dorman B. Eaton. 


(To be continued.) 
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ECCLESIASTICISM VERSUS TRUTH. * 


T is well at the start to define terms. 7Zruth means what is 
| true, as distinguished from what is false,—what has a basis of 
proven fact, as opposed to what rests upon another basis. 

Mathematical truth involves an opposite of absurdity. The 
opposite of moral truth is not necessarily absurd. 

It is mathematically certain—z. ¢., true,—that the sum of the 
three angles of any rectilinear triangle is equal to two right 
angles. 

It is morally certain—z. ¢., true,—that Cicero was the author of 
the four orations against Catiline which are ascribed to him. 

The proof of the first depends upon unerring deductions from 
fact. . 

The proof of the second depends upon both internal evidence 
of fact and the weight of external testimony as to fact. If the 
external testimony could not be traced farther back than to a 
period four hundred years (say,) after the time at which Cicero 
lived and was alleged to have composed the orations, and if, 
furthermore, the orations were full of words and idioms which 
the Latin language knew nothing of (at least, of which, in an un- 
broken succession of Latin authors, there was no trace,) till three 
hundred and fifty years after the alleged date of the orations, it 
would not be hard for any intelligent and fair-minded peison to 
answer the question: “Is it ¢#ywe that Cicero produced those ora- 
tions?” The answer could only be: “It is certain that Cicero did 
not produce them. It is zot true that he did.” It is just as it 
would be if a tradition traceable no farther back than the year 
1800 were to assert that Chaucer wrote “Gulliver’s Travels.” 
Every sane man conversant with the evidence would say, in spite 
of the tradition, and from the internal evidence afforded by the 
book itself: “It is zo¢ true that Chaucer wrote Gulliver’s Travels.” 

So much for the kind of “wth referred to in the heading 
of this article. 

Ecclestasticism 1s defined by Worcester: “ Adherence to the 
principles of the Church,” 

A vital question in this connection is: “ Are the alleged < prin- 


* « The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, Twelve Lectures on Biblical Criti- 
cism.” By W. Robertson Smith, M. A. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1881. 
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ciples of the Church’ always in harmony with the truth of fact?” 
or, to put the question in another way: “Is it well to maintain the 
claims of ecclesiasticism at the expense of the claims of truth?” 
The latter question involves the possibility of a negative answer to 
the former, 

There are, it is to be noted, different kinds of ecclesiasticism, or 
« adherence to the principles of the Church.” An example of one 
kind of such adherence is that furnished by the Vicar of Bray. 
Whatever “Church” happened to be in the ascendant, to the 
“principles” of that Church he “adhered,” being, according to 
Fuller, in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. “ Protestant ; 
in Mary’s reign he turned Papist, and in the next reign recanted, 
being resolved, whoever was king, to die Vicar of Bray.” Another 
shining example of such “ ecclesiasticism,” according to Disraeli, in 
his “ Curiosities of Literature,’’ was Dr. Kitchen, who, “ from an idle 
abbot under Henry VIII., was made a busy bishop; Protestant 
under Edward, he returned to his old master under Mary; and at 
last took the oath of supremacy under Elizabeth, and finished as a 
Parliament Protestant.” Here was ecclesiasticism—“ an adherence 
to the principles of the Church,’—through thick and thin, with a 
vengeance. The dominant Church was his Church for the time 
being ; as its “ principles” varied, so did his “adherence,” with 
very little regard to what was ¢rue. But his ecclestasticism was 
perfect. 

.A tenacity of adhesion to Church principles has been shown in 
other ways, however. 

And here it may be well to say that for practical purposes our 
definition of “Church” is “an organization for the purpose of 
maintaining and perpetuating religion.” Men may dispute as to 
which is “ ¢##e Church,” in times present or past. Our definition 
will be applicable to any and all claimants for the title; and, fur- 
thermore, it will be seen that certain features of ecclesiasticism, or 
“adherence to the principles of the Church,” have been common to 
“Churches” widely differing in their fundamental principles in 
other respects. A brief reference to different historical epochs will 
illustrate what is meant. 

Many years ago, in a very celebrated seaport city, there was a 
religious organization of much celebrity. Its “ church-building,” 
or “ temple,” as people called it in those days, was a marvel of ar- 
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chitecture. A multitude of devoted worshippers crowded its 
sacred precincts, and the fame of its sanctity had spread far and 
wide. Rich presents were offered at its shrine, and pilgrims came 
from far and near to do reverence to an image of its guardian deity 
which an undoubted tradition attested had fallen from heaven as a 
signal mark of divine favor,—a tradition so undoubted, and in the 
minds of the worshippers so indubitable, that a mere appeal to the 
alleged fact carried instant conviction to their minds and quieted a 
tendency to tumult when a doubt had been suggested. It so hap- 
pened, however, that the city was visited by a traveller who had 
made quite a study of religious philosophy, had looked into many 
of the religious cults of the day, had brought the resources of a 
logical mind to bear upon their consideration, and who, for reasons 
satisfactory to himself, had come to the conclusion “that they be 
no gods which are made with hands.” Upon his arrival in the 
city, he had conferred with a number of its inhabitants and visitors, 
and had convinced them of the truth of his conclusions on the sub- 
ject. The fact gained considerable notoriety ; so much so that the 
upholders of the “ Church principles” of the place, such as they 
were, had a somewhat tumultuous town-meeting to testify their 
«“ adherence ’’ to them, scouting the idea that their traditions could 
be at fault, and silenced all argument on the subject by simply 
shouting in concert, for about two hours: “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians!” after which, having vindicated the orthodoxy of their 
ecclesiasticism, they dispersed. 

It so happened that, not very long after this, the same nr 
who was a public-spirited man, and who, when he came to a place 
in the course of his wayfaring, endeavored by argument to impress 
his views of truth upon those with whom he was brought into 
contact, found himself in another city of celebrity, where a totally 
different ecclesiasticism prevailed. In fact, the population, or a 
great part of it, held views to a considerable extent coincident 
with his own, and especially on the very point which had caused 
so much trouble in the case above alluded to, viz., that “they be 
no gods which are made by men’s hands.” At a large public 
meeting, he was detailing some of his experientes, and was 
listened to until he ventured the remark that he had a mission to 
proclaim the truth, as he understood it, to people who were not of 
the same race as those to whom he was speaking. Instantly, their 
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«Church principles” were outraged. This last assertion was too 
bad. “They gave him audience unto this word, and then lifted 
up their voices, and said: ‘ Away with such a fellow from the 
earth ; for it is not fit that he should live!’”’ The account goes on 
to say that they further testified their “ adherence to Church prin- 
ciples” (as they understood them,) by casting off their clothes, and 
literally “ raising a dust” about it,—a perfectly rational and logical 
way, of course, of establishing the fact that they were right and 
he was wrong; and not only logical, but in one sense convincing, 
for, under the circumstances, he had nothing more to say. 

Years—many years,—rolled by. The traveller had not been 
idle. In spite of these and still more serious checks,—the last one 
being, according to a widely believed story, that his head was cut 
off by way of convincing him of his errors,—his views as to what 
was true had gained a remarkable currency. In fact, not only by 
multitudes in the Levant, where most of his life had been passed, 
but by all the nations of Europe, had his views of religious matters 
become accepted as true. The ecclesiasticism of Europe appealed 
to him in large measure for its authority, and not unnaturally, since 
what he had done and said and written was the chief instrument in 
establishing it there, at any rate. One might naturally suppose 
that this ecclesiasticism, emanating, or claiming to, in such large 
measure from him, would have absorbed his methods and his 
spirit,—a resting upon argument for conviction, and a devotion to 
truth clearly shown to de truth, in spite of all obstacles raised by 
tradition, and without the slightest thought of self-seeking or the 
bolstering up of pet theories when a clearer light showed those 
theories to be untenable. And yet, what happened? 

A natural philosopher, who himself was a devoted adherent of 
the dominant ecclesiasticism, in the course of his study of the 
physical universe came to the conclusion—which he was prepared 
to prove by mathematical demonstration,—that a certain long- 
maintained view of material phenomena was erroneous; in short, 
‘that, instead of the sun’s revolving about the earth, it was true, as 
Copernicus had taught, that the earth revolved about the sun. He 
simply stated a physical fact, and could prove it to be a fact; and 
it would seem like an innocent statement. And yet the ecclesiasti- 
cism of the day flew to arms, and the teacher of an ascertained 
fact of the physical universe was, as such, persecuted as a heretic 
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and condemned to silence. He offered to prove, not that the 
“adherence to the principles of the Church” was not opposed to 
the truth he maintained, but that the truth he maintained was 
entirely in accordance with the sacred writings upon which “the 
principles of the Church” claimed to rest. It was of no use. If 
what he taught was fact, so much the worse forthe fact; and only 
an unworthy recantation of what ecclesiasticism denounced as 
error saved him from undergoing his sentence of being imprisoned 
during the Inquisition’s pleasure, and of reciting once a week for 
three years the seven penitential psalms! 

Now, in the first case cited, it may be said that the ecclesiasti 
cists were pagans, and therefore better things could not be 
expected of them. And yet one of the greatest pagan orators 
had laid down to an audience of like pagans the maxim (deemed 
so important that in a judicial contest it was incorporated into 
both the law and also the oath of those who were to decide the 
question,) “to hear both sides equally.” And, furthermore, the 
disturbance came from a mod. 

In the second case cited, the mob element was also conspicuous. 

In the third case, there was no mob. The decision was given 
by the highest tribunal of the organization; and it was in this 
case that the strongest evidence of what is popularly accepted as 
“ecclesiasticism” was furnished,—at least, in the particular phase 
of ecclesiasticism under notice, viz., an “adherence to the princi- 
ples of the Church,” as resting on ‘¢vadition, and in spite of the 
truth of fact,—a course (with reference to the particular subject of 
dispute at the time,) long since abandoned as untenable by even 
the authority which then enforced it. 

But the point is this, that the phase of ecclesiasticism thus pre- 
sented is not confined to any one time or to any one organization. 
Pagan, Hebrew and Christian religionists have agreed in ¢hzs with 
entire unanimity,—sometimes with mob violence, sometimes with 
all the dignity of procedure which has clothed itself in judicial 
forms; and the subject bursts through the narrow limits of any 
particular Church or sect, and involves the question: “Which 
ought to be of supreme authority,—the claims of tradition or the 
claims of truth, when the two are clearly found to be incom- 
patible? Submission to which of these claims is to be deemed 
the more consistent with duty to God and duty to man?” It isa 
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question of morality, the answer to which penetrates far more 
deeply than to any mere system of dogma propounded by any 
particular Church; for it involves them all, and it involves the 
claim they all make upon mankind. 

Time was when the discussion of such questions was confined 
to strictly ecclesiastical literature. Now, however,—at least, 
among the English-speaking peoples,—they excite widespread 
secular interest, not simply as involving questions of this, that or 
the other Church jurisdiction, but far more as involving the pro- 
gress of the human mind. Among these peoples, the discussion 
of such matters is part and parcel of daily literature and daily life. 
Each new case which has some distinctive feature of its own 
begets a general interest beyond the narrow circle in which it was 
first presented; one of the strongest evidences of which is the 
wide-spread eagerness (shown by the enormous number of copies 
sold on the very day of its publication,) with which the revised 
translation of the New Testament was received, and with which 
the revision of the Old is expected. It was an eagerness in part, 
no doubt, of mere literary curiosity, but far more of interest in 
finding how one or another question of dogma might be affected 
by it. 

One of the latest cases which has excited not only ecclesiastical 
but also secular attention, is that of Professor W. Robertson Smith, 
of the Free Church of Scotland, who occupied the Chair of Hebrew 
in the Church College at Aberdeen. Let ussee how far the principles 
of a certain kind of ecclesiasticism versus truth were manifested in 
this case. In the first place, remembering the definition of “ eccle- 
siasticism ”’ as “an adherence to the principles of the Church,” let 
us clearly understand what in this particular Church—the Free 
Church of Scotland,—are its “principles” with regard to one 
point, viz., “the canon of Scripture.” To exhibit them, the fol- 
lowing extract is made from statements made in a letter “toa 
minister of the Free Church of Scotland, by a layman,” said lay- 
man being A. Taylor Innes, Esq., advocate, who knows whereof 
he affirms, being, in fact, at the present day, the highest living 
authority on the history and the ecclesiastical law of the Presbyte- 
rian Churches. The extract immediately following is made from 
“Letters from the Red Beech,” Letter II. ; the italics are ours : 

“You know, as all ministers know, that the canon of Scripture 
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is not received by us upon the authority of the Church, but by the 
judgment of theindividual, from age to age, upon the evidence pre- 
sented to him. This is a matter in which Protestants hold that they 
deal directly with God and His providence, and not withany Church 
assuming to stand inhisroom. . . . Questions of the canon 
are not ended once for all among us, as they are among Roman 
Catholics. Among them, the thing is settled by authority, for the 
authority of the Church is above Scripture. The Catholic Church 
settled, once on a time, (in the case of some writings on very strong, 
in the case of others on very slight, evidence,) what ancient writings 
were to be held as genuinely Apostolical; but, that once settled, 
its judgment is held infallible, and cannot be gone over again. To 
us, this a‘sumption of the Church is hateful. Scripture is for us 
above the Church, We have first to find for ourselves, as individ- 
uals, what is Scripture, and whatare the characteristics of its several 
parts, and then that enables us to make and work a Church, The 
Church has no authority in any matters of faith,—/cast of all, 
in the fundamental question: ‘What is that revelation of God 
which regulates faith and regulates the Church ?’” 

Now, be it noted that the point is not whether this view of the 
Church, in its relation to Scripture, is or is not the right view, as 
compared with others. The point simply is that, according to the 
above quoted statement of one of its distinguished lay members, 
this is the view of the Free Church of Scotland, of which Professor 
W. Robertson Smith is a minister and was a college professor. 

It came to pass that, in the exercise of the duties of his office, 
Professor Smith became convinced that certain traditional views 
regarding the authorship, the historical sequence, the text, the 
place in the canon as it is now edited, of some portions of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, are not in accordance with what a diligent 
and competent study of the original shows to be the fact ; and the 
internal and some external evidences—the latter based on a care- 
ful historical basis,—of the truth of this conviction were claimed 
by him to be entirely conclusive ; as much so (although the illus- 
tration is not his,) as would be such evidence in favor of the con- 
viction that « Gulliver’s Travels” were not written by Geoffrey 
Chaucer. This “judgment of the individual . . . . upon the 
evidence presented to him” might naturally be supposed to be in 
full accord with the “ ecclesiasticism ” of the Church in which the 
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Professor was an “ office-bearer,”’ and to be welcomed by the 
Church as a valuable contribution to the popular knowledge of the 
exact fact about the Old Testament Scripture. Any one conver- 
sant with the “ principles of the Church” of which he was a mem- 
ber would naturally suppose that he would be held in high honor 
for thus elucidating those principles. The result showed that 
never was a supposition more mistaken. Instead of honoring him, 
his Church dishonored him. Instead of rewarding, it punished 
him, and did so in a way which must needs give a new definition 
to “ecclesiasticism,’’ and make it mean “an adherence to bigotry, 
rather than ‘principle’ of any kind,’”—a meaning which, it is too 
often to be feared, is the one which most naturally, from frequent 
illustration of its fitness, attaches itself to the term. 

The governing body for the time being of the Free Church of 
Scotland did not dare to proceed against him for heresy; for it was 
admitted he had not contravened the accepted standards of that 
Church. It did not dare to degrade him from his orders as a min- 
ister ; for it had no case against him, It did not dare to deprive 
him of his sa/ary as a professor; for that action, as well as a con- 
demnation for heresy or a degradation from his orders, would have 
been successfully met by an appeal to the civil courts. It simply, 
and by an arbitrary exercise of power, inhibited him from teaching 
at its college, thus resorting to what Mr. Innes, foreshadowing the 
course likely to be taken before it was taken, stigmatizes («The 
General Assembly and the Case of Professor Robertson Smith,” 
page II,)as “the extreme violation of right which would be in- 
volved in any proposal . . . to remove Professor Smith from 
his chair, except as a result of the ordinary judicial procedure.” 
Mr. Innes goes on to say, with reference to such proposed action 
(which, eventually, was taken): “It is defended on the ground that 
the Assembly would then be able not te use ‘ the letter of the Con- 
fession,’ as the Presbytery, or court of first instance, would be bound 
todo, but might proceed on some separate ‘ accepted belief’ of the 
Church.” And he proceeds: “ Now, what does this mean? It 
means, in the first place, making a new law and a new standard of 
doctrine never before used. It means, secondly, making that law 
without the constitutional safe-guards of its deliberately passing 
through Presbyteries aswell as Assembly. It means, thirdly, making 
a new law with retrospective action,—reaching back to a case which 
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arose under the old law. It means, fourthly, making a law which is 
unwritten and unrecorded, and which differs in the breast of each 
man, in order to control the law recognized by all and recorded for 
all. It means, fifthly, and worse still, making a law ad hoc,—for 
this particular case and no other. It means—but it is needless to 
goon. It means taking every precaution against doing right, and 
making every provision for going wrong. It means doing evil, that 
evil may come, and violating the constitution of the Church in 
order to protect the regular administration of justice within it.” 

This is strong language, but not stronger than the infamy which 
was afterwards actually perpetrated richly deserves. It brings out 
the very bitterness of what must, in the light of recurring facts, 
be understood as practical “ ecclesiasticism,” 2. ¢., “an adherence,” 
not to “the principles of the Church’’ but to some “ accepted 
belief,” or, in other words, to some blind, bigoted prejudice of a 
sufficient number of the governing body of a Church which is deaf 
to reason, blind to truth, and which, in default of the ability to dis- 
prove what is advanced asthe truth of fact, resorts to wild yells of 
“ Great is Diana of the Ephesians!’’ or, casting off the clothes and 
throwing dust into the air, screams: “ Away with such a fellow 
from the earth; for it is not fit that he should live!” or, vailing its 
action under judicial forms, claps into its “izdex expurgatorius” 
what its unwillingness to receive truth makes it eager to smother. 

“Smother?” Yes, in one sense; but not in any full sense. The 
voice of the Professor in his chair might be and was smothered, 
but not the voice of the man contending for truth as he saw it and 
believed it to be the truth of fact. Like a noted predecessor in 
the proclamation of such truth, albeit in no smothered voice, as his 
was, Professor Smith could and did say: “ E pur’ st muove!” His 
voice was hushed within the narrow limits of his lecture-room, 
only to be raised before large—very large,—audiences of the pub- 
lic; and the result of those lectures is the book which goes forth 
to the English-speaking world. The “adherents,” mot “to the 
principles” of the Church, but to a blind and bigoted perversion 
of them, gained an ostensible and transient victory; but it was 
like that at Asculum—one more such would be their destruction. 

If we compare the views of Professor Robertson Smith, in 
these lectures on “The Old Testament in the Jewish Church,” 
with the views of Heinrich Ewald, in his “ History of Israel,” we 
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cannot help being struck with the fact that the great German went 
much farther in his critical difference from the traditionally ac- 
cepted view of the Old Testament and the Jewish Church ; for, be- 
sides that criticism which deals with the hard facts of the record 
and of contemporaneous history, Ewald would appear to have 
evolved some results out of his “inner consciousness.” The vari- 
ance between their methods of treatment is, among others, that 
Ewald writes with the large expansiveness of a freely thinking Ger- 
man theorist, as well as with the close exactness of a profound 
scholar, while Professor Smith maintains, so far as his critical 
utterances are concerned, the hard-headed caution of a Scotchman 
in putting forth only what to him is well-ascertained fact, as the 
result of profound scholarship. Ewald’s work covers a far wider 
field. Smith’s is rather a popular compendium, and is marked by 
a deep reverence and profound faith,—faith in “what is credible as 
credible,” in contradistinction to faith in what is purely tradi- 
tional. 

In his preface to the lectures, as published, the Professor gives 
their raison ad’étre. He says: “ The twelve lectures now laid before 
the public had their origin ina temporary victory of the opponents 
of progressive Biblical science in Scotland, which has withdrawn 
me during the past winter from the ordinary work of my chair in 
Aberdeen, and in the invitation of some six hundred prominent 
Free Churchmen in Edinburgh and Glasgow, who deemed it better 
that the Scottish public should have an opportunity of under- 
standing the position of the newer criticism, than that they should 
condemn it unheard ;”—which exordium contains three points, at 
least : 

1. A quiet but sharp reflection upon the methods of his 
deprivation ; 

2. An evidence that he did not rush into print unasked, 
to show where he stood; 

3. An obedience to the maxim: “Be ready always to 
give an answer to every man that asketh you a reason 
of the hope that is in you.” 

The method of his argument and the ground of his action are 
thus given in the preface: Of course, it is not possible for any 
sound argument to adopt in every case the renderings of the 
English version. In its important passages, I have indicated the 
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necessary corrections; but in general it is to be understood that, 
while I cite all texts by the English chapters and verses, I argue 
from the Hebrew.” [Surely, in documents which are Hebrew, any 
other course would be mere fancy work]. “The appended notes 
are designed to illustrate the details of the argument, and to make 
the book more useful to students by supplying hints for further 
study. . . . Myeffort has been to give a lucid view of the 
critical argument, as it stands in my own mind, and to support it 
in every part from the text of Scripture or other original sources. 
It is of the first importance that the reader should realize that 
Biblical criticism is not the invention of modern scholars, but the 
legitimate interpretation of historical facts. I have tried, there- 
fore, to keep the facts always in the foreground, and, where they 
are derived from ancient books not in everyone’s hands, I have 
either given full citations or made careful reference to the original 
authorities.” Compare this method and temper of mind with 
those of the ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” sort. He con- 
tinues: “The great value of historical criticism is that it makes 
the Old Testament more real to us. Christianity can never sepa- 
rate itself from its historical basis on the religion of Israel; the 
revelation of God in Christ cannot be divorced from the earlier 
revelation on which our Lord built. In all true religion, the new 
restsupontheold. No one,then,to whom Christianity isa reality can 
safely acquiesce in an unreal conception of the Old Testament his- 
tory; and, in an age when all are interested in historical research, 
no apologetic can prevent thoughtful minds from drifting away 
from faith, if the historical story of the Old Covenant is condemned 
by the Church and left in the hands of unbelievers. . . . The 
increasing influence of critical views among earnest students of the 
Bible is not to be explained on the Manichzan theory that new 
views commend themselves to mankind in proportion as they ig- 
nore God. The living God is as present in the critical construction 
of history as in that to which tradition has wedded us. Criticism 
is a reality and a force, because it unfolds a living and consistent 
picture of the Old Dispensation ; it is itself a living thing, which 
plants its foot upon realities, and, like Dante among the shades, 
proves its life by moving what it touches: 
“*¢ Cost non soglion fare i pid de’ morti.” 


The above copious extracts have been made from the preface, 
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as presenting the most compact possible statement of the spirit, 
purpose and substance of the book, which will be found not to be- 
lie the promise of the preface. 

The reader who has not already waded through the five volumes 
of Ewald’s “ History of Israel’ will find much that is new, and 
everything full of interest and force, in these lectures of Professor 
Robertson Smith,—lectures which must be supposed to embody at 
least the substance of what he had taught from his chair in the 
college at Aberdeen, and for which he was deprived of his profes- 
sorship, 

If not already formed there will probably be created, and if al- 
ready formed there will be strengthened, the conviction that any 
Church which in this day aims to guide ¢shinking men and women 
in ecclesiastical paths, must appeal, not to authority, but to truth. 
The substance of the basis on which the creed of every Christian 
Church rests, is, ex necessitate ret, the substance of the articles of 
faith contained in the Apostle’s Creed, which all Christians unite in 
believing, If the siandards, the dogmas, the confessions, which 
any Church rears as a superstructure of ecclesiasticism upon that 
foundation be not in accord with demonstrated truth, they must 
be brought into accord with it. If the mountain will not come to 
them, they must go to the mountain. It is not by an appeal to 
traditions, or councils, or “ accepted belief,” but by « commending 
itself to every man’s conscience in the sight of God,” that any 
Church can claim for its man-made “ standards” and “ traditions” 
an “assent to what is credible as credible,’ and can draw to itself the 
honesty and the intellect of men in what Paul claims to be “the 
logical service” which they should render to God. Nowadays, 
thinking men ask for bread. Any Church whose “ ecclesiasticism”’ 
foists a stone upon them will be the sufferer from the indigestion 
naturally ensuing, and just because it will stand in the way—or try 
to standin the way,—of their rendering obedience to the maxim of 
the great traveller alluded to in the earlier part of the article, which 
gives the very soul of his “ ecclesiasticism ”’ in the words: “ Finally, 
brethren, whatsoever things are vue, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, . . . if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on ¢#ese things,” 

The pro hac vice governing body of the Free Church 
of Scotland has given a lamentable exhibition of disregard of 


> 
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this maxim,—an exhibition of “ecclesiasticism,” so called, in its 
worst, and, alas! now toogenerally getting the reputation of being 
its normal, aspect. Its anathemas, unless it heed the warning: 
“Remember, therefore, from whence thou art fallen, and repent, 
and do the first works,” will be but a drutum fulmen; for he who 
gave this warning added another: “Or else I will come unto thee 
quickly, and will remove thy candlestick out of its place, unless 
thou repent.” It has already placed itself in the attitude of Giant 
Pope and Giant Pagan in“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” seated harmless 
in their caves, gnawing their fingers with rage, and cursing the 
pilgrims ontheir way to the Delectable Mountains, from whence they 
got a ¢rue if distant view of the Heavenly City. The final victory, 
here and in every case, will rest with those who serve the majestic 
mistress of whom it has been written: “As for the truth, it en- 
dureth, and is always strong; it liveth and conquereth for ever- 
more. With her there is no accepting of persons or rewards ; but 
she doeth the things that are just, and refraineth from all unjust 
and wicked things; and all men do well like of her works. Neither 
in her judgments is any unrighteousness; and she is the strength, 
kingdom, power, and majesty, of all ages. Blessed be the God of 
truth!” 
Joun ANDREWS Harris. 
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POPOL VUH: THE BIBLE OF THE QUICHE REDSKINS 
OF GUATEMALA. 


HE primitive people who, at some unknown time, built and 
T adorned the great temples of Copan and Palenque, were the 
undoubted authors of the sacred national book whose title heads 
this paper. When, nearly forty years ago, the present writer read 
at Princeton, with wonder and delight, the marvellous account of 
these ruined temples and cities in Guatemala, then just published 
by our countryman, John L. Stephens, he little dreamed that he 
would ever be permitted to read the native Bible of that strange 
and mysterious land. But so it is. And a singularly interesting 
book it is, not only because of its production on American soil, 
but on account of its fresh cosmological, mythological and histor- 
ical contents. It is safe to say that its discovery is quite as im- 
portant to the student of human development in art, letters, and 
civilization, as the discovery of the Egyptian ritual of the under- 
world, known as the “ Book of the Dead,” or the more recent 
discovery of fragments of the great Babylonian epic of Izdubar, or 
Nimrod. Some account of this book may not be unacceptable to 
the readers of this magazine. 

To begin at the beginning, then, it must be said that there is 
a striking correspondence between some things still left among the 
ruins of Copan and Palenque, and certain passages in the “ Popol 
Vuh,” which points toa common authorship. The hieroglyphics 
of the monuments correspond with the hieroglyphics of the Quiche 
manuscript in the museum at Dresden, a specimen of which is 
given by Baron von Humboldt in his American “ Researches,” but 
which he mistook for Mexican. Lord Kingsborough afterwards 
copied this manuscript in his grand work on Mexican antiquities. 
Carvers and architects are mentioned in the “ Popol Vuh ;” a rapid 
river is spoken of, doubtless the same as that which flows past the 
ruins of Copan, the great temple of which is on an eminence of the 
left bank, made of cut stone, an oblong structure in ranges of steps 
and pyramidal structures rising from thirty to one hundred and 
forty feet in height on the slope, and occupying a space of two 
thousand, eight hundred and sixty-six feet. The ruins extend 
more than two miles along the Copan River, chiefly monuments, 
The temple alone is all that remains of the city, as at Pastum. 
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The « dark mansion” and the “‘ash-pit” mentioned in the sacred 
book, where funereal and other sacrifices were made, are doubtless 
the court-yard near the river, at the end of a long passage, thirty 
feet wide and three hundred feet long, which court-yard Mr. Ste- 
phens conjectures to have been the most holy place of the temple. 
Not far from this is a pit five feet square and seventeen feet deep, 
cased with stone, opening into a chamber ten feet long, four feet 
high, and five feet eight inches wide. This vault contained niches 
and red earthenware dishes and pots, many of them full of human 
bones, packed in lime, This was doubtless some sacred sepulchre 
referred to in the national book, where it speaks of sacrifices in 
connection with the “ash-pit,” and where the body of the elder 
brother Hun-hun-Ahpu was buried with that of his younger 
brother, after having his head cut off. 

Perhaps the most striking correspondence between the sacred 
book and the monuments of Copan is that which relates to the 
four mystical personages in the preamble and elsewhere, and the 
four strange and grotesque figures carved on the sides of the great 
central altar of the temple, in a sitting posture, like Turks and 
tailors, engaged in animated conversation. Other correspondences 
might be mentioned; but these will suffice to illustrate the propo- 
sition with which this article opens. 

The first detailed description of the ruins of Copan was that of 
Palacois, contained in his account of Guatemala, and sent tu the 
King of Spain in 1576. It is found among the valuable papers 
and publications of Ternaux-Compans, from which the information 
is derived. Palacois arrived at Copan in 1574, and speaks of it in 
glowing terms. He saw the ruins of superb edifices which once 
formed some great town, on the banks of a beautiful river, in a 
wide plain, whose soil was extremely fertile and the climate mild 
and soft; fish and game were abundant. Among these ruins were 
trees which seemed to him the planting of human hands. There 
were thick walls, and an enormous eagle cut in stone, on whose 
breast was a square, a quarter vara each way, with unknown 
eharacters on every side. A great stone giant was found, which 
his old Indian guide said was the guardian of the sanctuary. Not 
far from this was a stone cross, three palms high, one arm of which 
was broken. Other ruined edifices came into view whose stones 
were beautifully cut and sculptured; and a statue more than four 
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varas high was seen, resembling a bishop in his pontifical robes, 
with a mitre, beautifully wrought, and a ring on his finger. Near 
by was a great yard, surrounded by graded steps, like the Coliseum 
at Rome, in eighty stages, well paved and beautifully wrought. 
On the walls were six statues, three of which represented armed 
men in mosaic, with ribbons around their loins, and their arms 
studded with ornaments; the other three represented women with 
long robes and Roman head-dresses. The statue of the bishop 
holds in his hands a small packet resembling a square chest. It 
seems that these statues were idols, for before each one of them is 
a stone altar for sacrifice, with a groove for blood to flow through; 
and there are other altars, on which perfumes were burned. There 
is in the midst of the place a stone basin, which seemed to 
Palacois to have been used for baptism, or in which they offered 
sacrifices in common. Then he ascended the hill by a great 
number of steps, doubtless the place of ritual and mystic celebra- 
tions. It seems to have been constructed with very great care, 
for we found the stones beautifully cut. On one side, there isa 
tower or terrace, very high, overlooking the stream which flows at 
its base; a great escarpment is falling down, and ends at the en- 
trance of two very long caves, straight and very well constructed. 
“T could not discover,” he says, “ for what purpose they were made.”’ 
Steps descend here to the river; (possibly these were the caverns 
of the “ dark mansion ”’). 

Palacois thus concludes his account: “ Many other things were 
found which demonstrate that this country was probably inhabited 
by a numerous civilized people, who were quite advanced in the 
arts. I made all possible inquiries of the Indians to learn by 
whom these monuments were constructed, and all that I could 
ascertain was that these edifices were built by a powerful lord who 
had come from Yucatan, had remained some years, and then re- 
turned to his country, leaving it entirely a desert.” It is very likely, 
for the tradition is that the inhabitants of Yucatan had formerly 
conquered the provinces of Aytel, Lacandon, Verapaz, Chiquimula 
and Copan. It appears, also, that the edifices here resemble those 
which the first Spaniards discovered in Yucatan, where there were 
similar bishops, armed men and crosses. 

Mr. Stephens is even more enthusiastic and emphatic as to the 
high civilization of the people of Copan, going so far as to say that 
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he saw nothing in Egypt to cumpare with the fine stone-work of 
the Copanese structures; and his inquiries about them of the 
present degraded natives received the dull and stupid response: 
“Quien sabe ? [Who knows?]” “America,” say historians, “ was 
peopled by savages; but savages never reared these structures, 
never carved these stones,” and, I may now add, never wrote 
the “Popol Vuh,” which was unknown in Mr. Stephens’s day. The 
present race of natives have declined as far and as rapidly as the 
Fellaheen and Copts of Egypt from the high estate of their an- 
cestry, or as the present race of Greeks has done from theirs. An 
alicn though superior civilization and religion have been forced 
upon all the natives of Central America by the bloody baptism of 
the sword; but, as in Yucatan, so in Guatemala, many of them 
still cling to their ancient religious rites, which they practice in 
secret, strictly observing, however, the external forms, and especi- 
ally the high festivals, of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The first notice which we have of the “Popol Vuh” is probably 
that of Francis Nunez, Spanish Bishop of Chiapa, as detailed by 
Dr. Paul Felix Cabrera in his futile work on Votan, occasioned by 
Del Rio’s discovery and description of the ruins of Palenque in 1787. 
In the « Diocesan Constitution” of Nunez, published at Rome in 
1702, he says that a small volume fell into his hands, purporting to 
have been written by Votan, the third Gentile on the native calen- 
dar,—an historical work in the Indian language,—wherein is men- 
tioned by name the people with whom and the places where Votan 
had been. Up to the present time, a family of Votans lived in 
Teopizca. Votan reports himself lord of the religious assemblies 
and festivals; that he saw the great house which was built by the 
order of his grandfather, Noe, reaching from the earth to the sky, 
supposed by some to have been the Tower of Babel; that he is 
the first man whom God sent hither to divide and portion out 
these Indian lands; and that, at the place where he saw the great 
house, a different language was given to each nation. Nunez, 
doubtless, had other native books in his possession, for he speaks 
of historical works whose contents he withholds on account of 
the mischievous use the Indians made of their histories in the su- 
perstition of zagualism, a sort of astrological totemism, practiced 
in all Central America and Mexico, and, in a ruder form, among 
all the wild Northern tribes of Indians,even to this day. Although 
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in these tracts and papers Cabrera says there are many other 
things touching primitive paganism, they are not mentioned in 
the “ Constitution” of Nunez, lest, by being exposed, they should 
be the means of confirming more strongly an idolatrous supersti- 
tion. These precious documents were for a long time concealed 
by the special command of Votan ; but Nunez prevailed upon their 
custodians to deliver them to him, and then destroyed them, as 
was the Spanish custom of that day. 

But other native books fell into the hands of Ordonez, a native 
of Ciudad Réal, who composed a fanciful “History of Heaven and 
Earth,” in which he traces the migration of the population of 
Central America from Chaldea immediately after the confusion of 
tongues, and gives an account of its mystical and moral theology, 
and the most important events, upon which work Ordonez spent 
more than thirty years, One special tract or memoir Ordonez 
had, which consisted of five or six volumes of common paper, in 
quarto, written in the ordinary characters of the Tzendal language 
an evident proof of its having been copied from the original hiero- 
glyphics shortly after the Conquest, as it is in differently painted 
colors. “It would be of great importance,’ remarks Cabrera, “to 
have this memoir literally translated ; for, although it is written in 
a laconic and figurative style, it would lead to a more ample inter- 
pretation and illustration of history, both human and divine; but 
one must be satisfied, for the present, with the little that has been 
accomplished, considering its difficulty, towards construing it, in- 
sufficient as it is, to clear up the historical obscurity which has 
hitherto tired the greatest talents of the world to no good pur- 
pose.” 

Whereupon, bold and confident, Cabrera proceeds forthwith to 
mend matters and clear up the obscurity by another survey of the 
dark and tangled forest of antiquity, in which he finds a colony of 
Hivites, expelled from Palestine by Joshua, as the first settlers and 
civilizers of Central America! Had Professor C. S. Rafinesque de- 
voted his whole time and attention to linguistic study and hiero- 
glyphic decipherment, we might ere this have had another Cham- 
pollion to make it all plain, since his own letters to that illustrious 
Frenchman prove his capacity and genius for such successful work 
as the decipherment of the glyptic records upon the sacred monu- 
ments of Copan and Palenque. As it is, he has made out such 
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words as uobac, iche, tol, tola, popo, and others. Until the full, 
complete and unmistakable decipherment is made of these strange 
characters in the manuscripts and on the monuments left by this 
mysterious people, we shall probably have another Ueluge of water- 
works and wish-wash upon the possible and impossible origin of 
the American aborigines, and their civilization, the latest spurt of 
which is Charency’s French tract on the “ Myth of Votan ; a Study 
upon the Asiatic Origin of American Civilization,” published at 
Alencon in 1871. 

Meanwhile, let us leave this shaking bog of uncertainty, and 
make for the solid ground of well-ascertained fact for some basis of 
this brief investigation as to the American genuineness of the 
“ Popol Vuh.” Las Casas, the steadfast friend and zealous apostle 
of these poor, persecuted and enslaved Indians, whose devotion to 
their welfare was exercised in the very province where the “ Popol 
Vuh” was found, says this: That “a distinct class of chroniclers 
and historians there existed, whose duty and occupation it was to 
record the origins and all other things appertaining to religion, to 
the gods and their worship, as well as things appertaining to the 
founders of towns and cities. It was their business to trace out 
the origin of their kings and nobles, as well as that of their king- 
doms ; the modes of their election and succession; the number 
and quality of the princes who had passed away ; their services, 
acts and memorable deeds, good and bad ; whether they had ruied 
well or ill; what virtuous men or heroes had lived; what wars 
had been waged, and how they had been signalized; what had 
been the ancient customs, and who were the primitive popula- 
tions; the changes, favorable or unfavorable, which had taken 
place ; in short, all that belongs to history, in order that it might 
be a proof and a memorial of past events. These chroniclers com- 
puted days, months and years, or made calendars. Although their 
writing is not like ours, yet their figures and characters express 
their meaning better than our own, so ingenious and so clever are 
they ; and in these figures and characters are all their great books 
composed. [This exactly describes the “ Popol Vuh,’ as religious 
and national.] I have seen a great part of the Christian doctrine, 
even, written in these native characters and figures, which they 
read in one letter as I read our own in many ; and this translation 
was so made because the Indians could not read our writing. These 
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chroniclers were sometimes the kings, princes and priests them- 
selves.” 

«“ This citation leaves no doubt,” remarks the Abbé Brasseur, “ as 
to the author of the sacred book, who is supposed to have been a 
prince of the fallen royal family of Guatemala, inasmuch as the 
names of the royal dynasties inscribed in the book agree with 
those found in original documents countersigned by the conqueror, 
Don Pedro de Alvarado, one of Cortes’s captains.” The “ Popol 
Vuh” is written entirely in one of the languages indigenous to 
America, is easily understood, elegant, rich and sonorous in ex- 
pression, as in grammatical form, and was in use among a popula- 
tion of more than six hundred thousand souls. The opening pas- 
sages of the book correspond with some of the dogmas and rites 
of the ancient Mexican religion, especially in what relates to the 
cosmogony, the serpent-woman, and the Deluge. 

We are indebted for its preservation to Father Francisco 
Ximinez, who discovered it, during the last vears of the seventeenth 
century, in the market-town of St. Thomas Chichicastenango, 
(“« Chuvi-la” in Quiche,) containing a native population of about 
twelve thousand souls, three leagues south of Santa Cruz del 
Quiche, and about twenty-two leagues northwest of the city of 
Guatemala. Ximinez was at the head of a Spanish mission there, 
was long and well acquainted with the language, manners and cus- 
toms of the native population, and he saw at once the importance 
of the document. But he was imbued with the Spanish bigotry 
and jealousy of the times, and tells us in the “ Scholium” that he 
saw a diabolical agency in the cosmological personages of the 
book which might interfere with the recital of the memories and 
virtues of the Christian saints among the natives, whom he wished 
to convert to the purer faith. The idea was then prevalent that 
the great similarity of the religious rites and ceremonies of Central 
America and Mexico to those of the Roman Catholic Church 
would prevent the Indians from opening their eyes to the true re- 
ligion,—a_ similarity charged to the spirit of darkness, the devil, 
most sacrilegious, as in the early days of the Christian Fathers of 
the Church. Ximinez saw the hand of a demon in the symbolical 
and mystic names given to the Creator and Former of the world, 
or cosmos, obscuring the real truth, as he understood it, so as to 
accommodate it more easily to the falsehood and idolatry of the 
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poor savages, as he calls them. “In his hands, therefore, the 
‘ Popol Vuh’ became a sealed book,” says the prudent Abbé Bras- 
seur, not venturing to go further for the honor of the cloth in this 
day of changed sentiment about such matters ; but its fate must have 
been sealed like nearly all the other precious books of this race of 
civilized Indians,—in the fires of that fierce and _ relentless 
ecclesiastical fanaticism which spared nothing that stood in the 
way of its Satanic greed. Ximinez, however, had enough sense 
left to translate the book into such characters as Spaniards versed in 
the Quiche dialect could read, viz., the Roman, but which, accord- 
ing to Las Casas, just cited, the natives could not. A sealed book, 
indeed, it was; but, in the absence of the original painted hiero- 
glyphical volume, if such it were, it issomewhat surprising to hear 
a French a60é criticise the work of a Spanish curé after this fash- 
ion: “His translation is barely comprehensible or endurable ; all 
is vague and obscure; some entire verses are passed over in 
silence ; words are curtailed, and other imperfections exist, owing 
to the difficulty of the task undertaken.” Of the Spanish transla- 
tion of the “ Popol Vuk” made by Ximinez in connection with the 
Quiche dialect, and copied by Dr. C. Scherzer in 1854, who dis- 
covered the precious document in the library of the University of 
San Carlos, in the city of Guatemala, Brasseur says that he did 
not at all understand the provincialisms ; and yet, by its publica- 
tion at Vienna in 1856, Dr. Scherzer rendered a valuable service 
to American studies. 

It was to this double work of Ximinez, as I understand it, that 
Ordonez and Cabrera were indebted for their knowledge of the 
“Popol Vuh.” Ordonez garbled it, making changes here and 
there to suit his preconceptions about Votan, and in this he was 
followed by Cabrera, both of whom identify Votan with the Mexi- 
can Quetzalcohuatl, who, in turn, was no other than St. Thomas, 
the Apostle of Christ, miraculously transported from India to 
preach the Gospel in America, and yet the remote leader of the 
Hivites expelled from Palestine by Joshua! Shade of Hermann 
Witsius! come to the rescue, and explain this odd anachronism, for 
in vain have we searched your fifty closely printed quarto pages, 
which advocate the same theory about St. Thomas, or other 
Apostles, as preaching in America. 

It was in 1855 that the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, well 
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equipped in the knowledge of the Quiche dialect, made another 
and perfect transcript of the “ Popol Vuh,” as Ximinez had left it, 
giving, however, his own independent French translation, which he 
tells us is as literal and exact as possible. He found the work 
without any divisions into parts, chapters and verses, which he has 
made for the convenience of the reader. It was published at Paris 
in 1861, under this title: “Popol Vuh; Le Livre Sacré et les 
Mythes de l Antiquite Américaine.” Dr. Brinton of Philadelphia, 
a competent judge, says of this book: “ Incomparably the most 
complete and valuable work on American mythology extant.” 

The preamble of this sacred book is a brief statement of its 
purpose to narrate the origin of the Quiche nation, from its incep- 
tion down to recent times. It begins at the beginning—like the 
sacred book of the Hebrews, the Chaldean epic, and other sacred 
books,—by introducing “ the Creator and Former of the universe, 
in his manifestation and shining forth out of darkness ; the work 
of the Day-Spring by the will of Him who begets, the Creator 
who gives existence, whose four names, powers or attributes are 
/zakol, Bitol, Alom and Qaholom,” otherwise designated as Sacri- 
ficer, Serpent Covered with Wings and Feathers, Lord, Heart of 
the Sea and Lakes, Lord of the Green Planisphere, Lord of the 
Blue Expanse, and other titles (doubtless, the four mystic per- 
sonages figured on the four sides of the great altar at Copan). 
One there is, also, whom they name, sing and celebrate together, 
as the Grand Mother-Father, whose dual title is “« Xpiyacoc-Xmu- 
cane,” preserver-protectress, twice grandmother and grandsire. 
So it is said in the Quiche histories, in which all is recorded which 
they did for our prosperity and civilization. 

“ Notice, that what we have here written since the preaching of 
the Word of God in this home of Christianity is a reproduction of 
the Quiche national book, and not otherwise, wherein it is plainly 
seen that we came from the other side of the deep; that is to say, 
it is a recital of our existence in a dark and shadowy land, and 
how we came forth to light and life. Such is the ‘ Popol Vuh;’ 
or, literally, so it is called.” The passage in the original is this: 
“Re ‘Popo-vuh, ilbal zak petenak chaka palo, ‘u tzthoxic ka muhi- 
bal, ilbal zak gazlem,’ ch’u chaxic.” 

It cannot escape the notice of the reader that this word 
“popo,” is precisely one of the words deciphered from the Quiche 


as 
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hieroglyphics by Professor Rafinesque, as given above. The 
words in quotation-marks in the original indicate the subject mat- 
ter of the book, viz., the coming out of darkness to light and 
life. With the striking account of the creation of the world, as 
given in the first chapter of this remarkable book, this hasty and 
imperfect article must close. 

“ This is the first book, anciently written ; but it is hidden from 
Him who sees and thinks. Admirable is the appearance and the 
recital which it makes of the times when theformation of all was 
achieved in heaven and on earth, the quadrature and the quadran- 
gulation of their signs, the measurement of their angles, their 
alignment, and the establishment of the parallels in heaven and 
on earth, at the four extremities, at the cardinal points, as it was 
spoken by the Creator and the Former, the Mother, the Father of 
life, of existence, He by whom all moves and breathes, father and 
life-giver of peace to peoples, of civilized vassals, whose wisdom 
has devised the excellence of all that exists in heaven, upon earth, 
in the lakes and in the sea. Regard the recital how all was in 
suspense, how all was calm and still, all was motionless, all was 
peaceful, and void was the immensity of heaven. Hear, then, the 
first word and the first speech. As yet, there was not a single 
man, not an animal; no birds, fishes, sea-crabs, woods, stones, 
swamps, ravines, herbage or groves; only heaven existed, (The 
face of the earth had not yet appeared; only the peaceful sea was 
and all the space of heaven. Nothing was yet formed, nothing 
was there to form them together; nothing to square and balance 
with, and thus make a noise or a sound in heaven. No standing 
thing existed; it was peaceful water, the calm sea, and alone 
within its bounds; for nothing was there which existed. It was 
as the immobility and silence of the darkness, of the night. 
Alone, also, the Creator, the Former, the Lord, the Serpent Cov- 
ered with Wings and Feathers. They who engender, They who 
give existence, were upon the water like a light springing up. 
They were clad in green and blue; know why Their name is 
Gucumatz [Serpent Clad in Green and Blue]; of the greatest 
sages is their being. See how existed heaven, how existed in like 
manner the Heart of heaven; such is the name of God; this, also, 
He is called. 

“Then it was that His word came here with the Lord and the 
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Gucumatz, in the darkness and in the night, and that she spake 
with the Governor, the Gucumatz. And they counselled together ; 
and at the moment of the Day-Spring a man appeared, whose 
name is Hurakan, while they held council as to the production and 
growth of woods and vines, upon the nature of life and of human 
kind, in darkness and night wrought by Him who is the Heart of 
heaven. Hurakan’s first indication is the lightning-flash; his 
second is the lightning-path; his third is the bursting thunder- 
bolt ; and these three are the Heart of heaven. 

“Then came they with the Lord, the Gucumatz; then a consul- 
tation was held upon civilized life; how seeds were to be made, 
how light was to be produced; who should sustain and nourish 
the gods [kings, nobles and priests as civilizers]. The fiat thus 
went forth: ‘Qu'yx nohiu-tah\ ‘Be filled’ [2. ¢., the empty and 
dark void]. ‘Let this water recede and cease its obstruction, in 
order that the earth here exist, grow hard and present its surface, 
that it may be sown, and the day give light in heaven and on 
earth ; for we shall receive neither glory nor honor from all that 
we have created until there is a human being, the creature en- 
dowed with reason.’ Such was their consultation ; when the earth 
was formed by them. 

“ When the earth came forth, this truly was the manner of its 
creation: ‘Earth,’ said they; and instantly it was formed. Like a 
mist or snow-cloud was it shaped into its solid material state, 
when like crabs appeared the mountains on the surface of the 
water; and in an instant the great mountains were. [Laplace’s 
theory]. Solely by marvellous power and might could that have 
been done which was resolved upon as to the existence of moun- 
tains and valleys, instantaneously with the creation of their forests 
of pines and cypresses that appeared upon them. 

“ And so Gucumatz was full of joy. ‘Welcome, thou Heart of 
heaven!’ he said, ‘O Hurakan! O Lightning-Flash! O Bursting 
Thunderbolt!’ «That which we have created and formed, will be 
thy deed,’ they answered. 

“ And at once the earth, mountains and plains, were formed ; 
the water-courses were distributed ; the streams wended their way 
among all the mountains; this was their existing order when the 
great mountains were unveiled. Such was the creation of the 
earth, when it was formed by those who are the Heart of heaven 
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and of earth; for such are they called who fecundated it, the 
heaven and the earth being, as yet, unproductive as it hung  sus- 
pended in the midst of the watery abyss.” 

We can now understand, from this mere glimpse of the contents 
of the « Popol Vuh,’ why the Spanish ecclesiastics of the Conquest 
were so jealous of it, and destroyed every copy they could lay 
their hands upon,—save here and there one, who kept it as a 
curiosity in the sealed letters of his own language. When Alva- 
rado came to subdue Guatemala, and found no resistance, we can 
well imagine the reason to have been the pious and peaceful dis- 
position of the native population, accustomed to say their prayers 
after this manner: “ Hail, O Creator, O Former, Thou who hear- 
est and seest us! Leave us not; neither forsake us! O God, who 
art in heaven and on the earth, O Heart of heaven and earth, grant 
us that our children and our posterity may all press forward to the 
Sun and the Day-Spring [immortality]; that seed-time may con- 
tinue to enjoy the light. Grant us always to walk in smooth and 
open ways, without pit-falls and snares; that we may ever be 
quiet and at peace with one another: that we may lead a happy 
life. Grant us a life, an existence, free from reproach. O Hurakan, 
Gucumatz, Voc Hunapu [etc.]; O Thou who begettest and givest 
life, Great Mother of the Sun, Great Father of the Light, grant that 
seed-time may be and enjoy the light!” 

Joun P. Lunpy. 
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MR. WINTHROP’S CENTENNIAL ORATIONS.* 


N the introduction to his novel of “ The Virginians,” Thackeray 
| says: “On the library wall of one of the most famous writers 
of America, there hang two crossed swords, which his relatives 
wore in the great War of Independence. The one sword was gal- 
lantly drawn in the service of the King; the other was the weapon 
of a brave and. honored republican soldier.’”’” The famous writer 
was Prescott, the historian. He who drew sword in the royal cause 
was Captain John Linzee, R. N., the grandfather of Mrs. Prescott, 
and the republican soldier was Colonel William Prescott, the 
graudfather of the historian, and the commander of the provincial 
forces at Bunker Hill. 

The unveiling of Story’s statue of Colonel Prescott was 
the fitting occasion of an admirable address delivered by Mr. 
Winthrop, on Bunker Hill. In earnest words and with true dra- 
matic force, he told the story of Colonel Prescott’s early life,— 
a sturdy farmer of Middlesex; a soldier against the French in 
1746 and again in 1755; by letter in 1774 encouraging the citi- 
zens of Boston to stand firm in the common cause ;” promptly, on 
the receipt of the news of Lexington and Concord, marching at the 
head of his regiment to Boston, and on the memorable night of the 
16 June, 1775, directing the entrenching of Bunker Hill, and on 
the next morning, sword in hand, meeting the attacking column of 
the British, withdrawing the gallant survivors of his command in 
good order before the superior force of the enemy, then asking for 
fresh troops with which to return and retake the hill, and afterwards 
throughout the war serving wherever duty called him, while, with 
soldierly modesty, and “inthe proud consciousness of having done 
his duty,” he never came forward to claim the honour of having 
commanded at Bunker Hill. 

Mr. Winthrop, with accurate historical perspective, pictured 


* “Address at the Unveiling of the Statue of Colonel William Prescott, on Bunker 
Hill, June 17, 1881.” By Robert C. Winthrop. Cambridge: John Wilson & Son. 
University Press. 1881, 

“ Oration on the Hundredth Anniversary of the Surrender of Lord Cornwallis to the 
Combined Forces of America and France, at Yorktown, Virginia, 19th October, 1781. 
Delivered at Yorktown, 19th October, 1881.” By Robert C. Winthrop. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1881. 
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the relations to the struggle for independence of that first defeat 
on Bunker Hill, which was, though the actors in the struggle 
knew it not, pregnant with ultimate victory, and, holding up 
before his hearers the sword which Prescott had drawn one 
hundred and six years before, he concluded with a peroration 
which must have stirred the blood of all who heard him: 

“HE HAS RETURNED ;—not with three fresh regiments only, as 
he promised, but with the acclamations of every soldier and every 
citizen within the sound of what is being said, or within any knowl- 
edge of what is being done, here, to-day. HE HAS RETAKEN 
BuNKER HILL; and with it the hearts of all who are gathered on 
it at this hour, or who shall be gathered upon it, generation after 
generation, in all the untold centuries of the future!” 

It is impossible, within the necessarily narrow limits of this 
notice, to do justice to this admirable address, and much less to 
the masterly oration which Mr. Winthrop delivered at Yorktown, 
on 19 October last, upon the hundredth anniversary of the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis. 

It is fitting that Bunker Hill and Yorktown, the first and the 
last great struggles of the revolutionary war, the defeat, which 
united the colonies in the struggle for liberty, and the victory, 
which crowned their efforts and assured their independence, should 
be celebrated by the same voice, and that he who told the story of 
Prescott’s stubbornly brave but unavailing defence should also 
commemorate the triumphant success of Washington and Ro- 
chambeau. 

Mr. Winthrop’s selection as the orator of the occasion seems to 
have been the one redeeming point of the arrangements at York- 
town, which, in other respects, fell far short of those which were 
fitting for so memorable a celebration. 

After alluding to the great orators to whom Virginia has 
given birth, expressing an appropriate desire that Massachu- 
setts and Virginia should once again, and for all time, maintain 
their ancient relations of “mutual amity, good nature and affec- 
tion,’ welcoming the foreign guests of the nation, and fervently 
presenting the national gratitude due to France, Mr. Winthrop 
graphically described the events which culminated in the triumph 
of the national cause at Yorktown, he dwelt with wisely dis- 
criminating emphasis upon the different actors in the struggle, 
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and he gracefully alluded to the England of to-day, and to 
its gracious sovereign, whose sympathy in the nation’s recent sor- 
row has so endeared her to every American heart. 

Yet the strength and value of Mr. Winthrop’s oration are not 
in his historical pictures, vividly painted though they are, but in 
his analysis of the underlying causes of the events he narrates, and 
in the courageous spirit with which he applies to the nation’s 
present condition those pure rules of individual and national 
ethics which governed its early days. With words of truth 
and soberness that are worthy of the careful thought and 
study of every true American who holds dear his country’s 
honour, Mr. Winthrop dwelt upon the shadows which dim 
the brightness of our national prospect, and he insisted upon 
the necessity of personal and political purity, and of a more general 
and more thorough education of the people, if the second centen- 
nial is to witness the perpetuity of our free institutions. 

No man could have heard, or can rise from the reading of, these 
addresses of Mr. Winthrop, without a regret that there are not 
more such men as Mr. Winthrop, and that all such men are not 
invested with the powers and charged with the responsibilities of 


public office. It is the misfortune of our country that its -govern- 
ment is administered upon a system which, with rare exceptions, 
does not permit its men of scholarly culture and true patriotism to 
render to it those services for which their character and abilities so 
admirably fit them, but compels them vainly to deplore the con- 
tinued existence of public evils which they are powerless to reform. 
CHRISTOPHER STUART PATTERSON. 
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SCIENCE. 
OBSERVATIONS ON MT. WHITNEY. 


HE object of the recent expedition to Mount Whitney, in 
T Southern California, was to determine the amount of heat the 
sun sends the earth, and to ascertain how it is that the temperature 
of our planet is what we know it to be, instead of being far below 
zero, up to which point the unaided solar heat would never raise it, 
even in the tropics. If this last statement appear novel, it is 
because the fact itself has only been recognized by scientific men 
very recently. If it be true, the further investigation of the im- 
perfectly understood conditions which cause the world to be warm 
enough to enable man to live on it is evidently a worthy subject 
for research, but the investigation demands atmospheric conditions 
which are very rarely met with in the East. 

Our first object is to ascertain how much heat the sun does send 
the earth, and to do this by direct observation we should need to 
put a thermometer outside the air and see at what rate the known 
amount of mercury in a bulb of known size was heated, as well as 
to what temperature it finally rose. We cannot, of course, get out- 
side the atmosphere ; but we can measure the sun’s radiant heat 
at a very elevated point (from a balloon or very high mountain ), 
where it has escaped a large part of the atmospheric influence, 
and by comparing this with measurements made below, we can 
tell what to allow for the effect of the air still above us, There 
are methods which may be practiced at home, but this is much the 
best way, as it is the simplest, though it is obviously hard of appli- 
cation. Balloons give no opportunity for careful observation, and 
very high mountain-tops are not only remote, but commonly the 
homes of cloud and mist, while these studies obviously demand the 
clearest air. 

The peculiar and somewhat elaborate apparatus needed for the 
research had to be devised and constructed for the occasion; but 
when the means for this were presented to the Allegheny Observa- 
tory by a generous friend of the institution, General Hazen, the 
head of the United States Signal Service, gave the object such 
essential further aid as to make the journey to the very distant 
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selected point possible, and the Pennsylvania Railroad, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Frank Thomson, gave special facilities of trans- 
portation which made the conveyance of the delicate apparatus 
safe, and the railroad journey exceptionally pleasant. 

The point chosen, on mature examination, was that recom- 
mended by Mr. Clarence King. 

Mount Whitney, in Southern California, is perhaps the highest 
point in the United States. Its easterly slope is a series of preci- 
pices, so that within about ten miles we find in the Mojave Desert, 
which it overlooks, a valley whith, though itself thirty-five hundred 
feet above the sea level, is yet eleven thousand feet below the 
summit. The party accompanying the writer—consisting of 
Captain Michaelis, of the Ordnance; Messrs. J. E. Keeler, W. C. 
Day and G. Davidson, civilians; of two non-commissioned officers 
of the Signal Service, and a small military escort,—reached the 
valley, after a trying journey across the desert, toward the end of 
July. Here the instruments were mounted in a permanent camp, 
and observations were made continuously, (though the intense heat 
rendered them trying), while preparations were made to ascend 
the mountain which rose high above it, apparently close at hand, 
but whose lonely summit was only finally reached by a detour of 
fifty miles through literally pathless wilderness, the final ascent 
being made from the opposite or western side. The summit itself 
was found to be inaccessible, except by actual climbing, and, 
when scaled, untenable, owing to the cold and winds which made 
it impossible to maintain a tent or keep up continuous observation 
there. The upper permanent camp was therefore formed in a 
sheltered spot at an altitude of rather less than thirteen thousand 
feet, and to this point the apparatus was transported on muleback 
with great difficulty and delay, but with unexpected good fortune 
as regards breakage. Here the party remained some three weeks, 
enjoying during that time constant fine, though cold, weather and a 
sky of admirable purity. Owing to the lateness of the season and 
the delays already alluded to, the work was limited to the most 
prominent objects of investigation, observations of one class being 
taken simultaneously above and below, while others were pursued 
separately by special apparatus on the mountain. 

Among the latter were determinations of the energy in each 
spectral ray by means of the bolometer, an instrument invented * for 
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this particular research, for which the thermopile, the most sensi- 
tive means hitherto possessed by science, is inadequate. 

The bolometer depends for its action on the change in the con- 
ductivity of a wire by heat, or, more strictly speaking, the “ wire ” 
is replaced in it by a number of strips of steel or platinum, of the 
extremest thinness. Steel has been rolled for the purpose till five 
thousand sheets laid on each other made up only one inch, and 
platinum much thinner. The bolometer will promply indicate a 
change of less than one-fifty-thousandth of a Fahrenheit degree, 
but its principal value is asa meaSurer. It will, that is, measure 
these extremely minute amounts of, heat and compare their differ- 
ences with each other, though the whole quantity involved would 
produce no visible change whatever in the most sensitive ther- 
mometer. It is not at first apparent how such small differences can 
be of great practical moment, but their consideration may be com- 
pared to that of the infinitely small changes the mathematician 
uses for the necessary deduction of large results. 

The observations with other instruments on Mount Whitney, 
and which virtually placed thermometers outside our atmosphere, 
having, in fact, demonstrated what was already more than sur- 
mised, that the temperature of our globe could never rise, even to 
zero, under a tropical sun without its envelope of air, it becomes 
necessary to see how this atmosphere, possessing no heat in itself, 
can make so great a change. It is already known that some rays 
of the spectrum pass through the air with more freedom than 
others, and that those which come in with freedom may be changed, 
in falling on the earth’s surface, into those which the atmosphere 
lets out with difficulty. Beyond this, very little has been understood 
of the matter, and to see how it happens we must study the heat 
in the spectrum itself,—that is, by separate rays. The sun’s rays, 
then, are allowed to enter the slit ofa peculiar kind of spectrometer, 
so devised that a greatly extended and very pure spectrum is 
formed without the use of any lens or prism. Weat first disregard 
the light here altogether, but study the sun’s energy, of which the 
light ane heat are both manifestations, wholly by means of the 
latter. ‘The narrow strips of the bolometer are caused to take the 
place of the eye, and they register the distribution of the heat, 
measuring in a hundred different parts, the hundred distinct but ex- 
tremely feeble radiations whose sum makes up the whole which 
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comes through the slit, itself a minute quantity. The number of 
radiations is of course infinite; but this apparatus may be said to 
take a hundred (or more,) samples of these in every part of the 
spectrum, visible and invisible, to sort them in the order of their 
wave-lengths, and to enable us for the first time to study the sepa- 
rate rate of transmission of each by the air. 

The results of this work are now being prepared for publication, 
but it may be observed here that one consequence has been to con- 
firm apparently beyond question an inference which the writer had 
drawn from previous studies under less favorable circumstances. 

It follows from what has just been said, that our atmosphere, 
letting some radiations pass through more freely than others, must 
change, not only the amount, but the quality, (2. ¢., the composi- 
tion,) of the sum that finally reaches us, and in reaching us gives 
the eye the sensation we call “ white.” Before this filtering process 
took place, then, the sun’s light could not have been “ white” in 
the sense we use the word here. To see what it would be, we 
adopt measures which enable us to say for each separate ray (as well 
as for the sum,) what its intensity was outside our atmosphere, and 
the result is that, while all would have grown stronger there, some 
have grown very much stronger than others; so that, when we 
make 3 diagram showing the proportionate energies in the whole 
spectrum before absorption, we find a very different distribution to 
what we have here, as well as a larger total. Briefly, the result 
(if we now consider this energy in reference to its effect on vision,) 
is that the sun would appear strongly bluish—probably much more 
bluish than the electric light,—to an eye outside the atmosphere. 
But, in thus saying ( which we do, in spite of all common belief to 
the contrary,) that the sun is really blue, we must not be supposed 
to be merely announcing a curious fact that has no practical bear- 
ing. The bearing is one which may be gathered from what has 
been said. We find that our own lives (a practical consideration, 
surely,) depend on this peculiar quality in the air of selective 
absorption, without which we should be frozen to death, in spite of 
our defences against a perpetual cold which would far surpass that 
of the Arctic winter. The whole of the causes which produce vary- 
ing climate and their minor changes on which agriculture depends, 
are then, it seems probable, to be restudied hereafter, in view of 
this selective absorption, which I cannot but think one of the most 
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important keys to what is obscure in the great problems of which 
the practical meteorologist is seeking the solution in the interest of 
national welfare. 

Little can be said here, except in this general way, of the results 
which are preparing for publication in full ; but what little has been 
said may justify the support which an investigation carried on so 
far from the Allegheny Observatory has received from the authori- 
ties of that institution, and the aid it met from the National Bureau 
of Meteorology, through its head, General W. B. Hazen, under 
whose official direction it proceded, and in view of which the trus- 
tees of the Observatory have sanctioned the appearance of its forth- 
coming report under the auspices of that bureau. 

S. P. Lane ey. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 

It may not be generally known to those who have read with 
interest the accounts of the electric railway of the Messrs. Sie- 
mens, which was one of the most attractive novelties at the Paris 
Electrical Exposition, that an electric locomotive was made in this 
country forty years ago, and, if we mistake not, was exhibited in 
Washington and successfully used for a time to draw a train of cars 
filled with passengers. 

Since that time, the Patent Office has issued a large number of 
patents for devices for propelling cars and running machinery by 
the electric current, and the query naturally arises : “ Why has the 
matter remained 7 statu guo for so many years?” The answer is 
easily found in the fact that the cost of developing the electric 
force was at least forty per cent. greater forty years ago than at the 
present time. We actually make (or develop,) our electricity now 
by steam-power, instead of by chemical action, as in the old-time 
galvanic battery. As one ton of coal costs about one-twenty-fifth 
as much as one ton of zinc (the active element in the battery), and 
is more than six times as efficient in mechanical energy, the cost of 
machine-made electricity is so small, relatively, that this force may 
be utilized in a large way for many purposes at points where steam 
or other power is not available. The most evident advantages in 
the use of electricty as a motive power for railways and tramways 
are the entire freedom from smoke and cinders, the absence of 
noise from escaping steam, lightness of rolling stock, rapidity of 
motion, and ease of controlling and stopping the cars. 
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The car used in Paris weighed five and one-half tons, and seated 
forty-eight passengers ; it was ordinarily run at the rate of ten and 
one-half miles an hour, but made on trial trips over forty miles an 
hour. This was the second experimental electric tramway con- 
structed by the Messrs. Siemens, the first having been in operation 
from Lichterfelde, a suburban station on the Berlin-Anhalt Rail- 
way, to the Military Academy, for nearly one year. The same 
firm is now constructing a longer line near the Giant’s Causeway, 
for the accommodation of travellers. The success of these initial trials 
has been so great that we are not surprised to learn that far more 
extensive schemes of a similar character are hatching, both in 
Europe and in this country. 

The Parisians are seriously contemplating an elevated electric 
railway from the Madeleine to the Bastille, with two branches— 
one to the Place du Tréne and the other following the Boulevard 
Haussman and the Avenue Friedland to the Arc de Triomphe. 

We have newspaper authority for the statement that Mr. Edison 
has made a contract for a Western electric railroad fifty miles in 
length. Be this as it may, there is little room for doubt that this 
subtle force, so incorrectly called the electric current, is destined 
soon to prove as formidable a rival to steam for some mechanical 
purposes as it now is to gas for illumination. We do not think 
that it is hazarding a great deal to predict that the puffing little 
locomotives on the New York elevated railroads are destined soon 
to be superseded by electric motors ; and we may even see the day 
when our own citizens will no longer be afflicted with the snorting 
of the iron horse on our new elevated road. 

It is by no means unlikely that the companies now furnishing 
arc lights in our thoroughfares will soon find many customers for 
the electric force during the day-time, to operate elevators in stores 
and hotels, and for other purposes where steam-power is now re- 
quired. In connection with this subject, the following extracts 
from a paper read by Mr. Alexander Siemens before the Society of 
Arts in London will be found interesting and instructive: “ During 
the efforts which have been made to introduce electric lighting ona 
large scale, the idea of applying the light-giving machines during 
day-time to distribute power has come to the front again, and, as 
such an application means a further utilization of invested capital, 
the combination of lighting with transmission of power is sure to 
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bemade. . . In this respect, the transmission of power by elec- 
tricity possesses a great advantage over the transmission of power 
by water or air,as the friction and leakage of the pipes through 
which the latter have to be conducted can never be determined in 
advance, It further has the advantage that the secondary 
machines [for converting the electric force into mechanical power, 
—Ep.] work without producing any waste that has to be dis- 
posed of, and that the small size and low weight of the machines 
obviate the necessity of heavy foundations for them. In consider- 
ing the possibility of employing the electric current to distribute 
power from a central station, the proportion of the power given 
out by the secondary machine to the power expended upon the 
primary machine will not be of that deciding influence as is 
generally supposed. Granted, even, that not more than forty-five 
per cent. of the power expended can be reclaimed, it will still be 
possible to produce the power required at a cheaper rate than if 
each small place had its own steam-engine. For, at the central 
station, one horse-power could be produced by the large steam 
engines with aboiit two and one-half pounds of coal, so that one 
horse-power given out by the secondary dynamo machine would 
be produced by burning five pounds of coal per hour. There are 
few small engines which will produce a horse-power with that ex- 
penditure of fuel, and, if we take into account the trouble and risk 
connected with the running of steam engines, it may be readily 
admitted that this loss is no real obstacle to the introduction of the 
electrical transmission of power.” 

In the course of an interesting general discussion of this paper, 
Professor Ayrton said, “ in many respects, of course, the flow of elec- 
tricity through a wire was like the flow of water through a pipe ; 
the quantity of current was constant, and the electricity lost poten- 
tial just as water lost head. But there was this great difference 
between the two; when you had to make water go round acorner 
you lost a great deal of power, and the form of the bend made a 
great deal of difference. If you had two or more bends in a pipe, 
in opposite directions, you lost more power than if there were a 
continuous curve in the same direction; but this was not so with 
an electrical conductor, since bends made absolutely no difference 
in the electrical resistance of a wire. . . . There was another 
point which might have struck some of those present. At present, 
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locomotives weighed from forty to sixty tons, necessitating very 
substantial and expensive bridges and permanent ways, and it was 
impossible to make them much lighter, or they would not have 
sufficient adhesion on the rails to pull a train; you could not 
diminish the weight so long as you drove a train by one or two 
pair of driving-wheels. But, if you drove the train by nearly all 
the pairs of wheels, as could be easily done by electricity, it might 
be made comparatively light, and there would be no loss by slip.” 

If we allow our imagination the smallest liberty in the contem- 
plation of such subjects, we are startled at the vast possibilities for 
practical and useful applications of this force which suggest them- 
selves and seem almost within our grasp at the present moment ; 
and yet, when we consider the actual accomplishments of the past 
few years, we are forced to admit that the pictures drawn by the 
most daring flights of fancy seem hardly more than natural sequels 
to events which have already outstripped all calculation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING DURING THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY. 


A lengthy and interesting address on this subject was recently 
delivered before the British Association by Sir Frederic Bramwell, 
chairman of the Council of the Society of Arts, and may be found 
reprinted in full in the Sczentific American supplement, December 
24th, 1881. The principal topics are: “Stationary Engines,” 
“Steam Navigation,” “ Locomotive Engines,” « Motors,” “ Electric 
Transmission of Power,” “Manufacture of Iron and Steel,” etc. 
After reading this instructive essay, in which the present perfection 
of mechanism is contrasted with the crude appliances of a former 
generation, we cannot help wondering whether it may be possible 
that the future race of engineers will be able to look back uponthe 
methods on which we now pride ourselves with a degree of curi- 
osity such as that with which we regard the comparatively feeble 
efforts of our ancestors. 

Weare told that fifty years ago engines were compelled to work 
with steam of only three and one-half to five pounds pressure above 
atmosphere ; that the piston speed rarely exceeded two hundred 
and fifty feet per minute ; that the consumption of coal was from 


seven to ten pounds per hour for each gross indicated horse- 
power. 
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Very cumbrous machinery was required, and, as the revolution 
of the engine was slow, complicated systems of gearing were neces- 
sary to obtain high speed. 

Fifty years ago, there were no ocean steamers, and it was com- 
monly supposed that no vessel could carry sufficient coal for a trans- 
Atlantic voyage, even without any other freight. 

The steamboats of the day were all paddle-wheelers; “ the 
boilers were mere tanks, and there was as much pressure when 
there was no steam in the boiler, from the weight of the water on 
the bottom, as there was at the top of the boiler from the steam- 
pressure when steam was up.” The average speed was about 
eight or nine knots an hour. 

The substitution of the propeller for the paddle-wheel, of tubular 
boilers for tanks, of high pressure for low pressure, and other im- 
provements, have doubled the speed and halved the cost of steam 
navigation. 

The improvements in locomotive engines have lessened the cost 
of operating trains and increased the speed of running them in at 
least an equal degree. In fact, it would seem that the land transporta- 
tion service is now more advanced towards perfection than its 
nautical sister,—at least, we believe that in the next decade steam- 
navigation is destined to eclipse steam railways in the rate of im- 
provement. 

Fifty years ago, the commonest motors were wind-mills, tide- 
mills and water-wheels ; the introduction of the modern improved 
turbine-wheel has “rendered available the pressure derived from 
heads of water which formerly could not be used at all, or, if used, 
involved the erection of enormous water-wheels,” sometimes eighty 
feet in diameter. 

The improvements in the manufacture of iron and steel have 
been not less marked. The introduction of the hot blast has 
enormously increased the capacity of furnaces in the production of 
pig iron, and has lessened the cost of the process. The chemistry of 
iron is being studied more carefully. Manufacturers are beginning 
to realize that pig iron is not a simple element, but is in reality an 
alloy, composed of a number of substances; that its physical char- 
acteristics, such as strength, elasticity, etc., depend upon the per- 
centages of these constituents, and that pure iron, like pure gold, 
is always the same thing, physically and chemically, no matter from 
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what source it may be obtained. We believe that the time is com- 
ing when pig iron will be sold on its chemical analysis, instead of 
on the crude methods of grading at present in vogue. And‘ 
further, that, as the naturalist can tell the genus of an animal from 
an examination of a single bone, so the chemist will tell the char- 
acteristics of a mass of iron from the analysis of its component 
parts. 

Sir Henry Bessemer’s process for converting iron into steel by 
simply blowing air through the molten metal has revolutionized 
the industries connected with these metals ; and, whereas, fifty years 
ago, steel was so costly that it was only dealt in by the pound, 
millions of tons are now produced annually at a less cost than 
puddled iron. Indeed, steel is destined to supplant wrought iron 
for almost all industrial purposes. It has already largely super- 
seded iron for rails, armor-plates, bridge trusses, etc. 

A. E. O. 
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UNIVERSITY ITEMS. 


T the close of the term (December 23d), out of twenty-six 
A Towne scholars sixteen were “ distinguished.” Two were 
the “first honor’’ men of their classes ; and six were distinguished 
students “ of the first class.” The whole number of “honor-men”’ 
in the Towne School was sixty-six; so that the distinguished 
Towne scholars were rather more than twenty-four per cent. of 
all the honor-men. 

Surely, the “ wisdom” of founding the fifty Towne scholarships 
“is justified of her children;” and the University may well be 
proud, not only of her noble gift to the cause of Public Education 
in Philadelphia, but also (and especially,) of her yet nobler confi- 
dence in the Public School boys of Philadelphia, to whom she 
offers every year, simply as a reward of hard work, ten opportu- 
nities of getting such an education as the Towne School affords. 


One need not have been a pupil of the late Dr. S. W. Crawford, in 
order to recognize in the finely drawn features of his portrait, now 
hanging in the University chapel, the man whose fame yet lives, 
not only among those who knew him, and whose (ever so stub- 
born) wills bent before his all-dominating power, but evenamong those 
to whom he is known only by tradition. A Scotch-Irishman--by 
ancestry, at least; a man of high culture ; an intrepid and fearless 
advocate of whatever he thought right ; no Laodicean, but intensely 
hot when he was hot, and as intensely cold when he was cold; a 
firm believer in the maxim about the bird that can sing but won't ; 
yet, withal, a lover of true wit,—nay, rather, a man of infinite 
humor,—and a genial, gentle soul for all the firmness of his con- 
victions, the perseverance with which he pursued the aims he set 
before him, and the severity with which he insisted upon conform- 
ity to law, order and good scholarship ;—all this one can easily read 
in the high forehead, the bright eye, the firmly cast mouth and 
chin, the long, thin nose and scarcely fatter cheeks, and the warm, 
thoroughly generous smile that lights up the whole face. 

Dr. Crawford’s family have placed the University under no slight 
obligations in presenting this portrait, received through General 
oT Wylie Crawford, As the University men of to-day pass round 
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the chapel, reading from the portraits of the University’s great men 
of the days of old the character of the University itself in those by- 
gone days, no face will speak more positively for the institution 
than this unusually well-painted face of Dr. Crawford. Dr. 
Crawford, as is well known, was never professor in the college, but 
Principal of the University Grammar School. Yet he did as much 
for the college as any professor; for he sent up his boys in the 
truest sense well-prepared. Should the Grammar School ever be 
re-established (and there has been talk to this effect), may its prin- 
pals ever be men of this positive type and the results of their work 
as far-reaching and as excellent ! 

‘It isa curious comment on the changes thata single generation 
brings about, to read that Dr. Crawford was Principal of the 
Academy as recently as 1856, and that his death did not occur 
till 1876. 


Professor Sadtler will commence about February Ist a course of 
twenty lectures on the “ Applications of Organic Chemistry in the 
Industrial Arts.” These lectures are to be delivered to several of 
the sections of the Senior Class in the Towne Scientific School 
and to the Seniors of the Wharton School of Finance. They will 
be illustrated freely by lantern projections of important manufac- 
turing processes and by specimens from the chemical museum of 
the University. The collections of this latter are as yet rather lim- 
ited, but it is hoped that a growing interest in the University on 
the part of the chemical manufacturers of Philadelphia will speedily 
result in their being Jargely augmented. The collections of a uni- 
versity located in Philadelphia ought not to suffer in comparison 
with those possessed by colleges situated in interior New England 
towns. 


Mr, Fairman Rogers, the founder and generous supporter of the 
Rogers Engineering Library, has recently obtained through Mr. 
R. Hering a set of nine maps of Paris, France, of universal interest. 
Eight of them were published in 1705. The first dates from the 
time of Czsar, Strabo, Julian and Marcellus, and shows the in- 
cipient city upon an island of the Seine, connected with the banks 
on either side by two bridges. The dwellings were round, and 
composed of mud and reeds, On this chart are indicated also the 
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sites of the Temples of Mars, on the rise known as Montmartre, of 
Ceres and of Mercury. The subsequent maps show the growth of 
the city, with the position of its several walls and other defences, 
public buildings, monasteries, gardens, roads, and other improve- 
ments. This series, supplemented by more modern maps, makes 
one of the most interesting collections in the library for the his- 
torian or engineer, The maps are accompanied by descriptions of 
the prominent events occurring during this long interval. 


Since the removal of the University of Pennsylvania ‘to West 
Philadelphia, and the completion of the University hospital in 1875, 
the school has been the resort of aslowly increasing class of gradu- 
ates in medicine who have desired to pursue special courses of clini- 
cal, laboratory or other studies for which they have not previously 
found leisure or opportunity. These persons have usually pursued 
their studies under the guidance of those more or less closely con- 
nected as assistants with the teaching of the school, or under the 
direction of the principals in charge of the different dispensaries 
attached to the hospital. During the last two years, the oppor- 
tunities afforded by Philadelphia and the University in an especial 
degree have been more widely recognized, and from September to 
June, classes have come and gone, bearing away information which 
has proved so useful that many have returned their testimony in 
letters or in representatives whom they had advised to partake of 
opportunities which they had found so valuable. In recognition of 
the growing claims of this class of the medical fraternity, the dif- 
ferent courses heretofore given independently have been associated 
and advertised under the title of post-graduate instruction in the 
University of Pennsylvania, 

This plan has secured the advantage of method applied to ar- 
rangement; courses have been planned so as not to interfere with 
one another, and as far as possible not to conflict with the general 
clinical lectures accessible without fee to students. The expense 
required to pursue special studies has been reduced by this plan, since 
seven courses are now included under the single fee of one hundred 
dollars, while separately the tickets were twenty-five dollars, The 
pian of these courses is designed to render it possible for the student 
to stand in the immediate presence of disease,—to study by personal 
inspection the natural history, the progress and treatment of disease, 
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under competent supervision. In each course, two seances are in- 
cluded in each week, and the classes are not permitted to attain 
unmanageable proportions. 

The practical difficulty to be surmounted in a clinical course of 
this kind can only be fancied when the fact is born in mind that 
it is the object of this course to instruct from the human subject, 
and not, as in laboratories, from the animal, vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms. The previous experience of the different teachers of the 
various branches has, however, enabled them to obviate and 
diminish many of the obstacles to the success of the enterprise. 
One difficulty may be alluded to as illustrative. Some persons, 
anxious to avail themselves of these special opportunities, can only 
spend a more limited time than that settled as the period of the full 
course, and, besides this, some have desired to join at different stages 
in the course, But even these difficulties have been met, and it is 
feasible to arrange that periods may be fixed at which fresh 
departures can be taken and new members may join advantageously 
to themselves. The success of this private combination has en- 
couraged the Faculty of the University to arrange a full post-gradu- 
ate year, which will be announced in the forthcoming catalogue. 
This plan will amplify the present course. Although the general 
features of the plan will follow the sketch here traced, this course 
will be in operation during the session of 1882-3, The present 
post-graduate course will close on the Ist of February, 1882; the 
spring course will begin the last week in March, 1882, and continue 
for ten weeks. 

The subjects taught are: Physical diagnosis and clinical medi- 
cine, Professor William Pepper and Dr. Edward T. Bruen; on nervous 
diseases and electro-therapeutics, Professor H.C. Wood; on der- 
matology, Professor L. A. Duhring ; on otology, Dr. George Straw- 
bridge; on ophthalmology, Dr. S. D. Risley; on gynecology, 
Dr. B. F. Baer; on laryngoscopy, Dr. C. Seiler; on operative 
surgery and venereal diseases, Dr. J. William White. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


N 5 January, there was presented to the councils of the 
() city of Philadelphia a petition of the provost of the university 
of Pennsylvania, asking that the city sell and convey to the trustees 
of the university certain unused and unproductive portions of the 
almshouse grounds, one lot bounded by Spruce, Thirty-Sixth, Pine 
streets and Woodland avenue, and another by Pine street, Woodland 
avenue, Woodland cemetery and the northwest face of the alms- 
house wall, for an annual ground-rent of five hundred dollars, re- 
deemable at any time by the payment of ten thousand dollars prin- 
cipal, and also for fifty free scholarships, of the annual value of at 
least seventy-five hundred dollars, to be awarded, under such con- 
ditions as may be from time to time deemed suitable, to worthy 
and deserving students of the public schools of Philadelphia; 
the land so sold and conveyed to be held by the trustees for 
the educational purposes of the university, and subject to the re- 
striction that no buildings other than for educational purposes shall 
ever be erected thereon, 

The Hon. Eli K. Price has, upon a case laid before him 
by the university, advised that the city has in law the power to 
make the proposed sale and conveyance ; and in that opinion Wil- 
liam Henry Rawle, esq., and the Hon. Alexander Henry have 
concurred. These legal opinions would seem, therefore, to settle 
affirmatively and decisively the power of the city to grant the 
university’s petition. 

That the petition ought to be granted is no less certain. The 
university of Pennsylvania has, within a few years past, by the 
expenditure of more than a million of dollars, erected buildings 
for its department of arts, its school of science, its medical and 
dental school, and its hospital, whose doors are open to all pa- 
tients, without distinction of race, sex, creed, or colour; but for 
the full development of the university, and for the perfect accom- 
plishment of its great work, it is necessary that there should 
be erected certain additional buildings,—a school of veterinary 
science, and an hospital where the diseases of domestic animals 
may be studied and cured; halls of residence for free scholars 
and others acquiring an education in the different departments 
of the university ; museums for the safe custody and study of the 
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extensive collection of scientific objects which the university has 
received and will receive; buildings for special branches of the 
university hospital, and a training-school for nurses in connection 
with that hospital; and library buildings, which, under suitable 
restrictions, will be open to the public. 

Public and private liberality and munificence have done much 
for the university, and will doubtless in the future do more. 
The ground upon which the present buildings stand, and which 
is necessarily appurtenant to those buildings, cannot be encum- 
bered with the new buildings which are necessary, and, as the 
provost states in his petition, a large amount of additional land 
will soon be needed to carry out the purposes of the important 
trusts which have devolved and will devolve upon the institution. 

It would require a volume, rather than an article, to state with 
adequate fulness the great benefits which the university has con- 
ferred upon the city of Philadelphia and upon its citizens. It has 
been, throughout its history, and it is now, a reservoir and dis- 
tributing fountain of the assured results ot scholarship and scientific 
investigation. It has educated many of the men to whom Phila- 
delphia owes everything that is a proper subject of civic pride. It 
is in the best sense an university, for its doors are opened wide to 
all who seek after truth, and it presents the truths of history, law, 
literature, the abstract and applied sciences, and the useful and 
decorative arts in all their many-sided developments and in that 
catholic spirit which the name of “ university” imports. Our city 
should, on behalf of all its citizens, and from motives of enlightened 
self-interest, fosterand encourage the university, for so well-equipped 
an educational institution is a great power which will always 
be exerted on the side of law and order, and in the direction of a 
a faithful and intelligent administration of public affairs. Well may 
the university hold out her hand as the recipient of public and 
private bounty, for, in the wide dissemination of knowledge, and 
in the relief of individual suffering, she returns an hundred-fold all 
that can ever be bestowed upon her, 

The provost, secure in the strength of his cause, and doubtless 
deterred by a modest indisposition to sound the praises of the in- 
stitution whose head he is, did not, in his petition, put forward all 
the views to which we have alluded, but he contented himself with 
stating the lower and yet convincing argument that the university 
has more than given value for any municipal conveyance of land 
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to it by its maintenance of free beds in its hospital to an amount 
annually in excess of twenty-five thousand dollars, thus taking upon 
its shoulders, in relief of the city,a heavy burden which the city 
ought to bear. 

Since the petition has been presented to councils, there has 
been an universal expression of approval of the proposed convey- 
ance, and it is to be hoped that the legislative and executive 
departments of the city government will respond to this popular 
demand, and will sanction in the proper way the proposed sale and 
conveyance. C.S. P. 


On the evening of 23 November, 1881, George M. Dallas, esq. 
and Hampton L. Carson, esq., delivered, before a public meet- 
ing at Association Hall, two addresses upon civil service reform, 
which have since been published in pamphlet form and distributed 
by the Civil Service Reform Association of Philadelphia. The 
night was stormy, and only those who are zealots inthe reform 
braved the inclemency ‘of the weather ; but those who did, enjoyed 
an intellectual treat of a very high order. It can safely be said, 
that these two speeches are the best work that has yet been done in 
Philadelphia in the cause of civil service reform. 

Mr. Dallas’s argument was a convincing exposition of the need of 
the reform and of the best method of accomplishing it. He dwelt 
upon the inefficiency of the present civil service of the government, 
its dishonesty, the unnecessary increase of offices and of salaries, 
and the fact that the necessary result of the system is the placing 
in power of men who are politicians, but not statesmen. He in- 
sisted that the reform, to be practical, must secure appoint- 
ments to office only as the result of success in open competitive ex- 
aminations, followed by satisfactory probationary service, with a 
tenure of office during good behavior, and freedom from political 
assessments. 

Mr. Carson, in those clear and ringing tones which were always 
listened to with pleasure during the recent municipal political 
campaign, drew a vivid picture of the analogy of our corrupt civil ser- 
vice to the feudal system, and insisted that the question of its re- 
form rises above parties and politics, and must receive the support 
of all good and earnest men of every party. 

If there be any intelligent man who doubts that the civil service 
ought to be reformed, and that it can be reformed if the people so 
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will it, let him read the speeches of Messrs. Dallas and Carson, and 
his doubts will vanish, and, if he be as patriotic as he is intelligent, 
he will enroll himself among the adherents of the reform. 

C.S. BP. 


On the last day of the old year, the Bank of North America cele- 
brated its hundredth anniversary. It was founded by Robert 
Morris, at the suggestion of Alexander Hamilton “to aid the gov- 
ernment” by its financial “ means and credit,” and chartered on 
31 December, 1781, by an act of the congress of the confederated 
colonies. It accepted a charter from the State of Pennsylvania on 
26 March, 1782, which was repealed in 1785, but renewed in 1789, 
and from time to time since then extended, until, on 22 November, 
1864, the bank came under the operation of the present national 
banking system. Asa proper recognition of its history and ser- 
vices, it alone of all the national banks has been permitted to re- 
tain its original corporate title, without the addition of the word 
“national.” In the best sense, and to the fullest extent, it has 
always been a national bank. It largely aided the government in 
the war of the revolution, in that of 1812, and during the rebel- 
lion ; and it has more than once rendered valuable financial assistance 
to the state of pennsylvania and to the city of Philadelphia. It has 
made large gains in periods of prosperity, and in times of financial 
depression it has been so prudently managed that it has met with 
no serious losses; so that, keeping pace with the growth and de- 
velopment of the country, its original capital of four hundred thous- 
and dollars is now represented by a capital of one million dollars 
and a surplus fund of more than equivalent amount, while during 
its century of life it has returned to its stockholders, in divided 
profits, more than ten times its present capital. 

It has always been fortunate in its officers. It has had in the 
century but seven presidents. All who have an interest in the 
continued prosperity of the institution will hope that Mr. Thomas 
Smith, who for more than twenty-one years has administered its 
affairs with ability and success, may long continue to direct its 
operations ; and all who can rightly estimate the widely spreading 
influence of a sound financial example will be desirous that the 
second century of the Bank of North America shall be crowned 
with even greater success than that which it presents at the end of 
its first hundred years of corporate existence. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


SKETCH OF EDWARD COLES, SECOND GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS, AND OF 
THE SLAVERY STRUGGLE OF 1823-4. Prepared for the Chicago 
Historical Society By EK. B. Washburne. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 

We have all heard of the young girl who wanted to see the 
folly of balls and parties, as her mother had done before her. 
None of us, neither young nor old, neither individually nor col- 
lectively, care to avail ourselves of other people’s experience. Were 
it otherwise, were we eager to lay to heart the lessons of the past, 
it would be greatly to be regretted that the history of any given 
age, especially if it has been a period of great excitement, can 
never be fairly written till more than one generation has passed 
away. To theage succeeding it, it is all but a sealed book. It is 
a consolation,—a poor consolation at the best,—that, if it lay wide 
open, its lessons would be little heeded ; so we must e’en be recon- 
ciled to wait. 

It must sadden those of us who are old enough to recollect the 
thirty years’ war of anti-slavery, that culminated in the great re- 
bellion, to observe how little now appears to be known by the 
newly-risen generation of that great movement which so signally 
illustrates the present century,—a movement second hardly to the 
Protestant Reformation, or even to the rise of primitive Christianity, 
in every variety of interest, social, moral, political, and, last, not 
least, dramatic. We venture to predict that, when its history shall 
be written, it will be found to be one of the great chapters in the 
history of this world of ours. 

That history will be incomplete if it fails to go back and gather 
carefully such sporadic outbursts of anti-slavery principle and practice 
as this admirable memoir of Governor Coles presents. He must 
hold high rank among the heroic devotees of that sacred cause. 

Mr. Washburne takes for the motto of this “ Sketch” (as the 
book is modestly styled,) a brief word from Philip Van Artevelde: 
“The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” As a passionate 
exclamation, to be taken with abatement, this assertion may be 
suffered to pass. But as a deliberate proposition we question it. 
Heaven lets not the memory of any “greatest’’ man die. “Great 
deeds,” as Mr. Emerson says, “sing themselves.” They are sure 
to find recorders and reporters who are helpless to resist the impulse 
to publish them. Governor Coles has found his herald, as he was 
sure to do, sooner or later. By birth, by social position, by all his 
surroundings, a Virginian of the Virginians, Edward Coles in early 
youth saw through the sin and depraving influence of treating men 
as chattels, and resolved that he would never claim the right of 
property in his fellow-men. True to this sacred resolve, when, by 
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inheritance, he became a slave-holder, he turned his back upon his 
native State and led his slaves, without a moment’s delay, to the 
free Northwest, to the then infant State of Illinois; and there they 
were free, 

When he became second Governor of Illinois, a most deter- 
mined effort was made to convert it into a Slave State. Bravely did 
the Governor resist the unhallowed attempt. He was the leader in 
the battle for human rights, and to him the victory was due; and all 
this was years before the Abolition movement under Garrison. The 
memory of sucha character as Mr. Washburne brings us acquainted 
with cannot perish. We thank him heartily for this “Sketch,” and 
as heartily commend it to the thoughtful perusal of our young 
men, W. H. Furness. 


A TREATISE ON THE Law oF Stock Brokers. By Arthur Biddle 
and George Biddle, of the Philadelphia Bar. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1882. 


This is a good book. So good, that it will bear a little criticism. 
So good, that the usual language by which every useless and ill- 
done treatise is commended to the profession would be more mean- 
ingless than usual. 

Its title well illustrates the growth of the law. It was less than 
a hundred and fifty years ago that the statute of George recited 
that great “inconveniences have arisen and do daily arise by the 
wicked, pernicious and destructive practice of stock-jobbing, 
whereby many of His Majesty’s good subjects have been and are 
diverted from pursuing and exercising their lawful trades and voca- 
tions, to the utter ruin of themselves and families, to the great 
discouragement of industry, and to the manifest detriment of trade 
and commerce ;” and the best talent at the bar penned the act 
“ To prevent the infamous practice of stock-jobbing.” It may well 
be that the fluttering family of many a lame duck may think that, 
after all, there was a good deal of truth in the preamble, but 
however this may be, the calling has now reached a certain dignity, 
and the subject asserts itself as an independent one in two clever 
books,—Mr. Lewis’s recent treatise (“Law Relating to Stocks, 
Bonds and Other Securities in the United States,”) and the present. 

Both of these books begin with a reference to the London Stock 
Exchange, and of this the Messrs. Biddle’s statement isthe more full. 
They might, perhaps, have referred the reader who wished to pur- 
sue the subject, to the report of the English commission in 1878, 
of which Lord Penzance was president, and the hundreds of folio 
pages of evidence. taken before it. Inthe pinch of a case, no man 
can tell when such information may not be useful. 

The section on “The Clearing-House” is treated with a pre- 
cision of statement which leaves nothing to be desired, and will 
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give to many a much-needed explanation. The section on 
« Specific Performance” states the cases on both sides of the Atlantic 
with fulness and accuracy, and, not content with this, (as so many 
authors are,) the result of the authorities is well expressed. Some 
may, perhaps, doubt whether the distinction suggested on page 
255, that specific performance of stock contracts depends on the 
present possession by the seller of the stock contracted for, is sus- 
tained by authority to the extent stated, or, indeed, is capable of 
much practical application v.ithout breaking in upon the general 
principles which underlie equitable jurisdiction. 

The authors, however, are quite correct in a sentence on the 
next page which is of universal application: “We have thus re- 
viewed the English and American cases upon the subject, which, 
if we regard only the dicta and expressions of opinion of individual 
judges, seem often to darken rather than enlighten the principles 
involved.” Much of the confusion now existing in different 
branches of the law has resulted from reliance upon detached ex- 
pressions of thought, apart from the result itself and the state of 
facts upon which the result was predicated. 

The classification of wagering contracts upon page 301 shows 
much analytical power, and in treating of this subject the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania comes in for some hard thoughts and words : 
«“ The Pennsylvania cases oppose the universal doctrine,” and the 
Court decidesa case “‘onan apparent misconception of the facts’’~ 
(page 115); it “failed entirely to understand the nature and modus 
operandi of the clearing-house ”’ (page 61) ; “ it is doubtful if this will 
be recognized outsideof Pennsylvania,” and, not only that, but “ or 
any length of time in that State, being opposed in principle,” etc. 
(page 308); “an apparent misapprehension of the subject they 
attempt to discuss” (page 31,); and the like. Although these 
decisions have also been attacked by Mr. Lewis, and the latest 
case ably reviewed in 38 Legal Jntelligencer, 116, yet to those famil- 
iar with the general operations of Third Street and Wall Street, the 
practical common sense of the decisions commends itself, and, apart 
from legal subtleties, they probably express the true nature of the 
transactions more closely than the confirmatory verdict of a jury. 
Doubtless the late Mr. Morrissey would have been glad if «debts 
of honor” could be enforced in courts of law. 

The statement at the top of page 349 is undoubtedly sound, 
although it might, perhaps, have been well to state the qualifica- 
tion that some difference of opinion exists whether the pledgee can, 
even by virtue of an express contract to that effect, himself purchase 
the collateral, and thereafter hold it discharged from the trust. Such 
agreements, although of daily occurrence, may perhaps be construed 
as being opposed to public policy in the same manner as agree- 
ments to purchase equities of redemption. At all events, the ques- 
tion is not free from doubt, and was recently elaborately argued in 
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an unreported case in one of our courts, although the point was 
not decided. 

On page 275, the Pennsylvania decisions upon the law of fill- 
ing in blank powers of attorney after delivery are stated as “ con- 
flicting.” It has, however, been generally considered that the law 
was settled in this State by Building Association vs. Sendmeyer, 
50 Pa. St., 67, (referred to on page 276,) where the point was ex- 
pressly decided, and Wood’s Appeal, 92 Pa. Stz., 379, and kindred 
cases wherein it was incidentally mooted, and that the earlier de- 
cisions had upon this point yielded to the necessities of commerce. 

The law as to the rights of a pledgee dealing with an executor 
or one invested with an apparent power of disposition is accurately 
stated on page 326, e¢ seg. We have always considered the true 
foundation of the doctrine to be that of estoppel, and that where 
one, whether executor or living owner, is legally possessed of 
stock with power of disposition, and delivers the certificates, 
accompanied by the usual bill of sale and blank power of attorney 
to transfer, the prima facie presumption is that the transaction im- 
ports a sale and that all the title of the inscribed owner is vested 
in the holder, and that where a third person advances money to a 
holder of stock upon the faith of such papers, without actual notice 
of the private equities existing between the prior parties, he will 
be protected to the extent of his advances asa dona fide purchaser 
for value without notice. 

A fuller statement as to the law of transfer and registration and 
proxies has probably been purposely omitted, as being foreign to 
the nature of the work. 

Among minor matters, we notice a want of uniformity in the 
reference to cases, as they are sometimes cited by the name of the 
reporter and sometimes by the volume of the State reports, as on 
page 275. The marginal citation of cases is, perhaps, of doubtful 
utility ; certainly, the bunch of cases at the foot of page 199 is 
rather confusing. 

But these are slight matters in an intelligent and satisfactory 
work, executed in a thoroughly conscientious manner. The prop- 
ositions have been evolved from careful study of the authorities, 
and are concisely expressed in language free from doubt. The style 
is excellent, the double table of cases and index useful and full, and 
the typographical appearance of the book most attractive. 

WiuiAM Henry RAWLE. 


THE History oF HERNANDO DE SoTo AND FLoripA; or, RECORD 
OF THE Events oF Firty-Stx YEARS, FROM I512 TO 1568. By 
Bernard Shipp. Royal 8vo. Pp. xii, 689. Maps. Philadel- 
phia: Robert M. Lindsay. 1881. 

This is a very remarkable volume, of stately appearance and 
promising title, but weak in its execution and purposeless in its 
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results. All that the compiler—not author, for there seems to be 
nothing original in the book,—has done, has been to bring within 
one cover the scattered accounts of the early Spanish explorations 
on our southernmost coast; but, as all of these early chronicles are 
readily accessible to the student, having been printed and re- 
printed, and translated and retranslated, we do not see the value of 
the new compilation, especially as it has been made without dis- 
crimination or comment. For example, take Chapter V., pages 81-93, 
entitled “ The Voyage of Juan Verazzani along the Atlantic Coast 
of North America, 1524,” and Chapter VII., pages 121-132, “ Ex- 
pedition of Francisco Vasquez Coronado to Cibola, 1539.” Per- 
haps there are no two subjects in our early history that have ex- 
cited more interest, more study, and more controversy, than the 
voyage of Verrazzano, and the march of Coronado to the seven 
cities of Cibola. Within the last score of years, these two subjects 
have called forth at least a score of publications. Learned 
treatises have been written to show that Verrazzano’s voyage was a 
myth and his letter a falsification, while equally learned ones have 
appeared supporting the genuineness of his letter and the truth of 
his voyage. The student of our early history will immediately 
recall the monographs of Buckingham Smith and Henry C-. 
Murphy onthe one side and of Carson Brevoort and B. F. De Costa 
on the other; yet Mr. Shipp says: “The voyage of Juan Veraz- 
zani in the year 1§24 is the first authentic voyage along the 
Atlantic Coast of the territory, now that of the United States ;” 
and then prints a second-hand translation of the questionable 
“letter.” It will be observed that he does not even give the navi- 
gator’s name correctly, calling him Faan Verazzani, when his name 
was Giovanni Verrazzano. Of course,a simple republication of 
such a document, tarnished as it is by the cloud of controversy, is 
misleading and worthless. 

The chapteron Coronado’s march cannot be dismissed so tersely, 
because there are so many more elements entering into the subject, 
the important questions being his route and the locality of the seven 
cities. These are both mooted points, and one necessarily depends 
upon the other. We have neither the space nor the inclination at 
the present time to launch out into a dissertation and discussion of 
these interesting and unsolved problems. It is sufficient for our 
present purpose to indicate the unreliability of Mr. Shipp’s state- 
ments. In speaking of Cibola, he says authoritatively, but without 
any explanation or reason, “known at the present day by the 
name of Zuni.’ Now, while it is true that most respectable author- 
ity has contended for Zuni, and its vicinity, as the site of Cibola, 
other equally respectable authority has contended for Chaco, Aco- 
ma, the Moqui villages in Northeastern Arizona, and other local- 
ities, for the site of these mysterious seven cities. Such being the 
case, we at once see that no weight can be given to Mr, Shipp’s as: 
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sertions on important historical themes. These two sample bricks 
are fair specimens of the entire structure. 

More than two hundred and fifty pages of the book are taken up 
witha translation of Garcilasso de la Vega’s “ History of the Conquest 
of Florida.” This might have been very well, as no English trans- 
lation has heretofore appeared, had it been made from the original 
Spanish ; but, instead of going to the first source, it is a translation 
into English, from a translation into French, from the original Span- 
ish, or a copy of a copy, when the original was accessible. Quotation- 
marks, too, are but sparsely used throughout the book, although the 
text shows that they properly belong at the beginning and end of 
each paragraph—the present tense being almost exclusively used, 
making clear that the pages are mere excerpts from the records of 
eye-witnesses two centuries anda half ago. We will leave this un- 
satisfactory volume by giving Mr. Shipp’s view of exact history,— 
at least, we will presume it is his, as there are no quotation-marks, 
—a rather doubtful presumption, however: “ In general, when one 
studies attentively the writings of the missionaries and of the other 
Spaniards of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, sent by the 
viceroys of New Spain to discover distant countries, the informa- 
tion given by these writers is found to be exact, though often in- 
complete or exaggerated.” ‘The italics are ours. How a historical 
statement can be exact when it is incomplete and exaggerated, we 
are at a loss to understand! 

CHARLES H enry Hart. 


Book oF THE Back Bass. Comprising its Complete Scientific 
and Life History; Together with a PracticalTreatise on An- 
gling and Fly-Fishing, and a Full Description of Tools, Tackle 
and Implements. By James A. Henshall, M.D. Fully illus- 
trated. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1881. Pp. 455. 


In this most excellent book Dr. Henshall has not only made a 
valuable contribution to the cause of science, but has conferred a 
great benefit upon the fishing fraternity throughout the country. 
Very few good books on the subject of fishing have been produced 
in this country, and among the few that may be called really good 
this is the only one, so far as we know, which treats thoroughly 
and exhaustively of a single fish, and in which the subject receives 
such treatment at the hands of an author who as a man of science 
has an exact scientific knowledge of the fish itself, and, at the same 
time, as an enthusiastic and practical fisherman has an accurate 
knowledge of how the fish should be caught. Within the compass of 
an octavo volume of moderate size, both branches of the subject have 
been treated well and clearly. ‘There are no long-drawn descriptions 
of the scenery of fishing-grounds, of fishing excursions, or of won- 
derful fishermen’s wonderful catches, no flights of imagery pic- 
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turing ideal fishing in ideal waters, but only a clear and simple 
description of the black bass such as will interest the scientist or 
student of natural history, and a practical treatise upon the best 
methods to be used in catching the fish such as will delight the 
hearts of all “ brethren of the rod.” For the author of this work has 
devoted himself entirely to his subject, omitting all that foreign 
matter so often found in books of this character and introduced with 
a view of adding to their popularity. It is not only an exhaustive 
and accurate treatise upon the black bass,—the noble game-fish 
of our American waters,—but it contains much information and 
many hints useful to the experienced sportsman. The Doctor 
has an easy and pleasant style of imparting his knowledge and ex- 
perience, which renders his book not only instructive, but pleasing, 
even to those who may not be enthusiasts. It certainly is a book 
which should not be absent from the library of any well-equipped 
fisherman. 

The chief value of the book consists in the fact that Dr. 
Henshall has selected for his subject a thoroughly American fish, 
—one which may be found now over almost the whole length and 
breadth of our country, although until quite recently its habitat 
was confined to certain limited sections. Originally it was found 
only in the great basin of the St, Lawrence, the Mississippi Valley, 
and the South Atlantic States; but gradually it was brought to our 
Eastern waters, until now we find it in large numbers in almost 
all our principal rivers on the Atlantic seaboard. It may be inter- 
esting to fishermen on the Potomac, the Schuylkill, and the Dela- 
ware, to know when and how the fish was introduced into those 
waters. In 1853, Mr. A. G. Stabler, a conductor on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, in conjunction with two public-spirited gentle- 
men in Wheeling, brought from Wheeling Creek, West Virginia, 
thirty black bass in the water-tank of the tender of his locomotive. 
They were put into the Potomac near Cumberland, and from this 
stock the Potomac, for more than two hundred miles, and all its 
large tributaries,—the Seneca, Shenandoah, Cherry Creek, Sleepy 
Creek, Great and Little Capapon, Patterson’s Creek, South and 
North Branch, etc..—became well stocked with fish. In 1869, 
the “State in Schuylkill,” the time-honored fishing club of 
Philadelphia,* brought one hundred and nineteen fish from 
the Potomac in a tank, and put them into the Schuylkill at Bel- 
mont. The excellent facilities for their transportation were pro- 





* The “ State in Schuylkill” is the oldest social club in the world, and expects, in 
the month of May of the present year, to celebrate its one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary. The famous “ Beefsteak Club” of London antedated it ; but that has been dis- 
banded ; so that, “ unless there is some institution of the sort in China,” as one of its 
members has cleverly said, it is unquestionably the oldest club of the kind in existence. 
Its fine old property, with its quaint “Castle,” still remains very much in its original 
condition, on the Schuylkill, below Gray’s Ferry, and opposite the “ Bartram Garden,” 
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vided through the courtesy of Mr. Hinckley, the President of the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company. Sub- 
sequently, more fish were placed in the upper levels of the stream, 
and the whole river is now filled with them. About two years af- 
terwards, Mr. Thaddeus Norris put two hundred and fifty black 
bass into the Delaware River, and from that small beginning the 
river has become well stocked, and affords some of the most excel- 
lent fishing in the country, 

It is perhaps not generally known, but experienced fishermen at 
all events know, that the black bass has not its equal as a game- 
fish in the waters of this country where the salmon is not found. 
It is even a disputed point whether the salmon, grand fish as it is, 
isthe superior of the black bass in all respects. It is a point diffi- 
cult of settlement among good sportsmen, for it scarcely ever hap- 
pens that the devotee of the one kind of fishing knows anything 
about the other. The salmon-fisherman periodically makes his 
long journey, and pays his long price for fishing rights, with the 
settled conviction that there is no other sport half so good, while 
the black bass fisherman, well content with the sport he can com- 
mand on any leisure day and almost at his own door, has no long- 
ing to “ go far afield.” 

Dr. Henshall gracefully dedicates his book to the well-known 
«Cuvier Club” of Cincinnati, of which he is an honored member, 
“for its praiseworthy efforts in behalf of the preservation of fish 
and game; and for the great benefits it has bestowed upon the 
angler, the sportsman, and the naturalist.” This dedication sug- 
gests that in our Eastern cities united effort should be made and 
united action taken by our fishing fraternity to promote the devel- 
opment of the black bass in our Eastern streams, by protecting it 
where it is now found, and by introducing it into new waters. 
Efforts in that direction, rightly devised and rightly pursued, will 
add very much to the welfare and the pleasure of the people, 

S. 


DraMATIC SONNETS OF INWARD LiFE. By A. M. R. Newport: 
Theo. W. Richards & Bro. 


It is rarely that a book so curious and interesting in more ways 
than one comes forward for review, and it is with mingled feelings 
of admiration and respect that the task is undertaken. The print- 
ing is entirely the work of two boys, aged respectively ten and 
fourteen years. It was the work of their summer vacation, and 
how much work it was may be judged from the fact that they 
printed an edition of two hundred and fifty copies, a small part of 
which is now offered for sale for the benefit of the youthful firm, 
who intend devoting the proceeds to the enlargement of their 
laboratory. Too high praise cannot be given to the neatness and 
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clearness of the work, the beauty of the type and paper, and one 
cannot but feel that so much patience and care must have an out- 
come in after-life. But the labor had an added zest of pleasure 
from the fact that the sonnets were written by the mother of the 
young printers. They are almost entirely religious in their char- 
acter, and are in a note explained to be “part of an unfinished 
design to give expression to every available form of spiritual con- 
sciousness, without challenge or comment.” They are the growth 
of strong feeling and deep throught, born of great earnestness, but 
are yet filled with hope: 


«Thou knowest the worst ; the best is still to learn : 
The boundless power of life to adjust her course 
To final truth without the heart’s content.” 


But it is injustice to the book to give it piecemeal. The second 
sonnet is so beautiful that had we space it should be given entire. 
We can only advise our readers to buy the book, and that so 
speedily that the young firm may have the pleasure of knowing 
that a second edition is called for. One hardly knows whether the 
author or her printers are most the subject of congratulation. 


E. S. P. 


MONUMENTAL CHRISTIANITY ; OR, THE ART AND SYMBOLISM OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH AS WITNESSES AND TEACHERS OF THE ONE 
CaTHOLic FaitH AND Practice. By John P. Lundy, Presbyter. 
Second edition. 4to. With new preface, corrections and ad- 
ditions. New York: J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway. 1882. 


The first edition of this learned and timely work was published 
in 1876, and was the result of many years of patient labor and wide 
research. Its general aim is to establish the ancient catholic faith, 
as contained in the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, not so much 
from books as from various monuments from which, as from indu- 
bitable witnesses, the story of it can be completely filled out. Dr 
Lundy has evidently kept pace with his subject since the first edi- 
tion was published, and the reader of this second edition will find 
in the new preface valuable matter, showing the essential difference 
between Christianity and those mythologies with which Dupries, 
and, after him, Higgins, R. Taylor, Strauss, Inman, and others, 
have sought to identify it. 

A concrete form of the difference between religion, as such, 
and mythology, as such, in their simpler forms, is shown by the 
case of two Indian tribes of South America, the Mesayas and the 
Yurucaras, the former of whom have “a religion without much my- 
thology,” and the latter “a mythology without much religion.” 

The author then proceeds to show, in opposition to Dupries 
and some of his later followers, that Christianity is zo¢ “ another 
form of the old pagan sun-myth,” and that, when it came, if it had 
come as such, “ it would never have been received by any, whether 
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philosopher or peasant; because, for long ages, the sun-myth had 
been tried and found wanting ;” adding that “ the one single ob- 
ject of this work is to show how, in all ages and countries, univer- 
sal man has had this religion [2, ¢., natural or essential religion, }, 
to guide and comfort him, whose best and clearest manifestation 
or revelation is Christianity.” 

The reader will find much learning condensed in this preface, 
and learning of a curious and interesting sort. A short notice, 
such as this necessarily is, cannot do justice to the author’s argu- 
ment, which must be read in full to be appreciated. 

Appendix II., which is also new matter, gives a smart rap to 
some modern ecclesiastical tinkering at the Creed, as well as modern 
departures from primitive practice. 

Dr. Lundy’s book is one without which a theological library is 
incomplete. It is a whole library in itself. There is a very full 
index ; the type is clear and good for the eyes; and the illustra- 
tions, which are many, are ofa very high order of excellence. 


J. A.H, 


THe Younc Forks’ Rosinson Crusor. Edited by William T. 
Adams. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Charles T. 
Dillingham. 1882. 

Tur Four—Footep Lovers. By Frank Albertsen, Illustrated 
by Miss L. B. Humphrey. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


“The Young Folks’ Robinson Crusoe” is a new edition of Mrs. 
Farrar’s expurgated version of De Foe’s story, in which the hero 
is enlisted on the side of industry, resignation, “and other good 
qualities of which he might be supposed to be an example.” 
Though poor old Robinson Crusoe was able to keep a man Friday, 
to make his house tidy, he has not been able to keep away from 
editors ; yet, in spite of changes, he is and always will be the hero 
and friend of childhood. 

The less children know of lovers, whether they be four-footed 
or two-legged, the better. There seems to be nothing to praise in 
this book—the illustrations are atrocious, and the letter-press a 
combination of slang and maudlin sentiment put into the 
mouths of innocent animals. Fancy any respectable sauirrel being 
guilty of the remark: “If she knew how glorious it is for me to 
love you.” If they do talk such nonsense, let it not be translated 
for our children. E. S. P. 
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